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MERRY WIVES 


"N EVER was theatrical enterprise 
+ so hurried as this, and it is a 
new thing, perhaps, to invent, write, 
learn, and play a comedy in a fort 
night.” So says Moliere in the pret 


ice TO Les ha heun, 


at Vaux, in Fouquet’s great and final 


which was acted 


fete, the cause and scene of bhi fall. 
August 17, 1661. 


his speed, or rather in excusing the 


on In bragging of 
faults of his play by reason of its too 
prompt execution, Poquelin reckoned 
The Merry 


if tradition speak 


without his Shakespeare. 


Wines of 


Windsor. 


truth, was invented, written, 


commit 
ted to memory, rehearsed, and acted 


in a fortnight. Shakespeare Is not 


easy to beat in any department of 
he blotted 


a line” could work as quickly as Mo 


his art, and who “never 


liére, with all the tags and chevilles 


which M. Scherer used to deplore. 


Both men both Moli re and Shake 


speare— were managers and actors 


first, authors afterwards. They were 


obliged to supply the wants of their 


companies, and to meet the demands 


ot the monarch, or the 


people, the 


great 


nobles, without dreaming much 


about immortal fame. It is amusing 


y Har 


DECEMBER, 


OF 


Y MAGAZINE. 


No 


1889 


OCOOCGLX:X \ 


SHAKESPEARE. 


AND COMMENTS BY ANDREW LANG 


OF WINDSOR 


to think of Shakespeare’s quandary, 
if the 


thorship were correct, to fanev Shake 


Baconian theory of au 


speare rushing to Bacon with the 


that the 


news 


(Jueen wanted a comedy in 


a fortnieht, and that comedy on Fal 


staff in love! Verulam must have 


that 


fortnight, between his legal duties, his 


been hardly put to it in active 
writing, and the rehearsals. 
Guess_.and tradition fill most of the 
vacant spaces in our knowledge of 
As to the tra 
about the Merry Wives, we 


Shakespeare. ditions 


may ad 
mit that the nature of the play justi 
ties them, and therefore, perhaps, It 
About Les 
M. Jules Lemaitre 


whether it 


ol iginally suggested them 
hiicheux, 
that, 


obse) Ves 


were written in a 
had 
criticism holds true 
about the J/ rr y Wives It 


tv work, and looks hasty. 


fortnight or not, it reads as if it 
been. The same 
is a has 
Again, it 
Elizabeth did not command the play, 
hint Falstaff 


might h: done so 


and cive the about 


love, she well Lve 
irginal Maj 
to 
ad 


os and, 


That her victorious and 


esty admired Sir John S very much 


her credit. It shows that 


a more than womal courac 
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make 


uy ira 


, 
ena 


unt! 
vhom she pre 


Falstaff 


that Rabelais would 


didn't.” 


he ( ould . 


compare him 
ather John of the Funnels and 
much more 
ht! Ail 
as unconsciously 
Falstaff, feeling after him, 
him! M 

Falstaff is a t 


we 4 how 


vod 


Kn his davs 


the 


striving 


Darme 


ype 1 


the lower form of British gavety. eve 


ver finding 


that 


Says 


when not bitter In coarseness 


coarse 


Rabelais can give 


many points to sir 


for bitterness, had no 


John. who, as 


Beloved knight! Compare his frank 


robberies with Panurge’s many evil 


ting Ways oL getting 


’ 


money 
Observe the poetry of Sir John’s ma 


‘Let not us that are squires 
called thieves 
Dia 


of the shade, 


It is 


body be 

let 

na’s foresters, gentlemen 
a Merry 


’ ] ! 
moon that looks adown upon 


harvest 


Sir Jol vith her golden eve—a gay 


Selene that loves this portly Endym 
t 


tter than one ot the 


the 


LLIif iM 


()t knight surely that 


tie German professor was think 


: 1] 
who, wnen TOLK said 


his country 
the English * had 


l,* Yes, they 


ho philos 


have then 


Opl 
humor ts 


] . wake on ] 
‘ 


IC] S ill Love 


replies 
ven us 
me h mm; we 
unk 


Ve dy 


comparative, rascaliest, sweet 


medicines ; he IS the 


MAGAZINE 


Jack Falstaff, 
| Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff. 
Falstaff, old Jack Fal 
do not look for ladies’ lov. 
and all the 
Elizabeth, if, 
Nor 


lave But sweet 


’ 
it Jack 
staff ! 


Wwe 


for the more honor to 
loved 


the 


indeed. she thee 
do Tat 


knight, who was “as virtuously @iven 


well! we expect 


as a gentleman need to be,’ to sigh 
‘Falstaff in love” 
isa paradox ; he pretends an affection 
Mistress 
weekly sworn to marry since I per 
the first of 
Who Mistress Ursula 
Dr. Furnivall 
that 


She cannot be the hostess to 


much after ladies. 


for Ursula,** whom I have 


ceived white hair 


my 


chin.” was 


know ¢ 


adoes 


the lady 


| 


ol penetration sighed for Sir 


John ¢ 
whom he swore upon W ednesday in 
W hitsun 


were 


week, she to whom, if he 


an honest man, he * owed him 


sell and the money too.” she who ad 
mitted 


hearted 


that “an honester and truer 


as8 
man. 
No, 


knight for ladies’ love, and when 


an 


Sir John 


amorous 


APOSlLOpesis. 


I not 


Was 


t 
Lhe 


Shakespeare, ‘our humble author.” 


promised to “continue the story with 


that 


Sir John in it,” cannot think 


we 
Sir John was to be an amorist. 


Elizabeth 


(Jueen 
the 


idea, as tradition declares, and Shake 


may have suggested 


speare may have worked it out in a 
fortnight. and so we have the J/ rry 


I iy S ¢ - Winds ) 


These traditions are not very early. 


nay, in a literary form, in printed 
books, they appear very late. In 1702, 
John Dennis, he of the Phrenzy, put 
vical 


proved version of the Merry Wives. 


forth his Co Gallant, an im 


In his “epistle dedicatory” he says 


that Queen Elizabeth commanded the 


piece, and had it done in a fortnight. 
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WITH 
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nor is it impossible that the preface to 
Les Fucheux itself suggested to Eng 
lish minds this legend of expeditious 
L661] 


Krench fact had time to develop Into 


work. Between and 1702 a 


an English myth. It is Rowe who, in 


(1709), savs 


his Life of Shakespear 


that the Queen * was so well pleased 


with that admirable character of Fal 
taff in the two parts of //lenry TV., 
that she commanded Shakespeare to 
and 
1710, Gil 
that the 


continue it for one play more, 


to show him in love.” In 


don “is very well assured” 


(Jueen *had obliged Shakespeare to 


write a play of Sir John Falstaff in 


love.” a achieved in a fort 


play 


night, “a prodigious thing when all 


well contrived, and carried on 


Is SO 


without confusion.” <As the first quar 
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worship a wart above your eye ?” 


Act I., Scene I} 


to edition of the play dates from 


1601-2, the tradition was a century 
old before winning its way into print 
The title page of the quarto of 1602 
says that it has been acted * Both be 
fore her Majestie and elsewhere,” and 
there proof and traditions end, and 
cuessing begins. 

We thi 
place of the play in chronological se 
Though Faistatff dies in //, wry V.. 
there is no reason whyv he should not 


} 


be revived ina piece of which the ac 


do not know for certain 


ries 


But 
Henry IV. on the throne still. in 
the Merry Wives? 


[II., Scene I1., reads as if he were not: 


tion is in the reien of Henry IV. 
A passage in Act 


as if Henry V. were King. It is said 
that he 


with the wild Prince and Poins,” and 


of Fenton kept “company 





SLENDER. “Why do your dogs bark so?” Act I., Scene I. 
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quarto, 

tatf sup 

the wild 

deer” 

contemporaries 

Henry IV. was 


vords are not Shakespeare’s. 


King, even 


? t 
Ss no i! 


1 important matter, as 


Shakespeare had an 


undoubted right. 


killing Sir John 


In one play, to 


] 
us a chance 


adventure of his ear 


pr ce 


There is a great deal of learning about 


lier davs ! inother and later 


Shallow, and th 


e supposed caricature 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, and the * luces” 


When we 


vreat deal of 


In his 


that 


arms. Say 


there is “a learn 


no” about any matter, we generally 


mean that nothing concerning” it is 


n and In ex 
Shake 
answer to this 
told 
hearing it, that 
Greene called Shakespeare a Shak 


I confess that 


KNOW much is guessed. 


amining some boys once on 
speare, I received one 


etfect ‘We 


tired to death of 


have been till we 


wre 


[ am tired to 
‘ing told about Sir Thomas 
the rabbits. 
the 
never wish to 
The 


and the bucks is in 


Lucy deer and 
As Dr. Johnson said coneerning 


Punie War, | 


hear of it again as long as I live. 


Ser ond 


Lucy 
L7oo, 
earlier by 


died in 


taie about 


Rowe. written down 
R. Dav les, 


and who 


and was 

Rev. who 
might have 
been bette employed than in collect 
Da 


ealls Sir 


ing and perpetuating such tattle. 


vies was such an ass that he 
Thomas Luev “Sir Lucey.” and makes 
him out to be * Justice ¢ lodpate,” as 
if Shakespeare ever introduced a Jus 


tice ( lodpate If Shakespeare poach 
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ed, he only did what most of us hav 


done when we were 


The 


pikes, in 


and had 


young, 
T} 


he chance. 


Lucys carry thre 
their 


luces. or shields. 


not 


dozen, like Shallow. The whole ques 


tion, even if it could be answered wit] 


rallons of 


certainty, is not worth the 


ink that have been spilt over it, and 
the 
ship of Junius’s Letters, and the iden 
the Man in the Iron Mask, as 

a happy hunting-ground for bores. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor is 


not one of the best of Shakespeare's 


might well be left. with author 


tity of 


plays ; it is one of the least good, as 
is natural. 
that he 


vein: 


We can hardly suppose 


wrote it out of his natural 
better than to 


Falstaff in love: 


he knew intro 


duce he was lower 
the 


level of a royal or of a popular de 


ine the delightful character to 


mand. 


Falstaff “ cannot cog,” he is no 


“ lisp 
ing hawthorn bud’—very far from it 
“that smells like Bucklersbury in 
simple-time.” It is with a visible 
struggle that he quotes Sidney, “ Have 
[ caught my lovely jewel?” 
Moreover, the piece has reached us 
in poor and more or less apocryphal 
condition. The quarto clearly does 
not exactly represent the original. — It 
is a piratical publication, like Neuf 
villenaine’s piracy of Moliére’s Sgana 
lle, ou | The 


quarto Is a bad text: the folio is not a 


Coeu Imaginaire.* 
wood text: “each in turn convicts the 
other as imperfect.” We do not know 
whether their imperfections are de 
partures from one common original, 
or whether each is untrue to a differ 
ent original—one a sketch, the other 


* See Grige’s fac-simile, with Mr. Daniel’s Intro 


s. to which much is owed here. 
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MISTRESS Forpb. ‘**‘ Why, this is the very same: the very hand, the 
words What doth he think of us ?’—Act IJ.. Scene J. 


a completed work. There is a con- way. The action seems to me to or 


spicuous muddle in Act IIL.,Scene V., cur on the 


morning after Falstaff’s 
where a whole day and night appear 


ducking, and very early in the morn 


to pass in the course of a single scene, ing. Mr. Daniel says it is the after 


noon of the day of that misadventure 
I do not read the passage in the same But 


Mr. Daniel says, though I confess that 


“this is affectations.” The text 
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rried and 
comedy of 


Calu Is 


. 9 
lake Sp are s best 


ow much would 


) 
Lich! 


phrases, 


L picture of an Enelis! 

e, how delightful a set 
llow and Slender, if the 
had perished ! Llere, for 
ive Shakespeare’s humor 
domestic scenes, undet 
Datchet 


sown people, without much 


amon? 
towers, 1n 


mead, 


} 


ire of higher poetry, or ol 


l'o be 


in 


events. 


sure, many 


lis characters, whatever cos 


tumes they appear, and in whatever 


country or as 


y 


But 


e they exist, are pure 
In the Merry Wine ¥ 


at home, among the fields 


English 
all 


knew, 1n 


they are 


they the houses of massive 


oaken wood-work, under the red-tiled 


roofs, full of 


their local humors, their 


ordinary affairs, their usual sports. 


We could hardly expect to hear of 
Ve- 


‘Banbury cheese” in Venice or 
rona. or of Banbury eakes, so familiar 
traveller on 
The 
Edward 
lost 


to the modern 
W estern 


OV name 


the Great Railway. 
and the two 
that Slender 


a native currency, 


mill 


novel 


sixpence 


boards are 


and the baiting 


ol 


N i 


was no doubt a manly 


f 


now extinet British form of 


ight. The very color of Eliza 


h’s time is over the scene, as when 
Mercutio, disdains * 
and | 


‘of the Italian fencing-masters, 


allow. like your 


stocadoes. know 


not 


famous and formidable, and 


swears by nis * long sword,” one ol 


those immeasurable tucks which were 


beginning to go out before a lighter 


INTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


It cannot surely 


at in William Pas 


y 


und nimbler rapier. 
be tl e we have the 
lle Is a 


boy, at all 


from 


first sketch of an Eton boy 


ritish } | 
ery Pitish Schoo 


eal 1\ 
~and Windsor is 
Ile 


] > 
Shakespeare : 


event 
Eton. 


mar as 


not far 
learns such Latin gram 
Mr. Don 
acquired at 


Avon 


nis 


th 


may have 


=, ] 
eliV s leave, 


he school ol Stratford 


on 


lam comes to trouble over 


} 
au TRTIA 


but he is a cood 


SPragd 
memory on the whole, and one of the 
few school-bovs whom Shakespeare 
thought fit to the 
He is not prone to desion the absurd, 


Ile 


bring on stage. 
UNCONSCIOUS humors of boy hood. 
needed his boys for girls’ parts. 

The fat woman of Brentford is an 
other local and transitory “ Humor.” 

We cannot tell how loudly our fore 
fathers roared when Sir John appear 
ed in the costume of this familiar and 
The fun 
entirely “topical” and tempo 
but 


diverting matron. was al 
most 
no doubt it 


ty allaan 


rary, was excellent 
of 


was a popular example of corpulence 


fooling while Brentford 


in womankind. Falstaff *in the stocks 
for a witch” would have been a sight 
so mirth-moving that we almost won 
der at Shakespeare's moderation in 
not exposing the knight to that un 
expected discredit. 

The number of quotable and much 
quoted thines in the Merry Wives is 


considerable. had 


Shakespeare an 
extraordinary knack of saying what 
would bear repetition, and prove a 
ol al 


How often have 


future bon-mot, in all manner 
tered circumstances. 
we not occasion to remark with Nym, 
sis His mind is not heroic, and there's 
the humor of it.’ But how seldom, 


alas! in the changes and chances of 





MISTRESS QUICKLY. ** Marry, this is the short and the long of it; you have 
brought her into such a canaries, as ‘tis wonderful.”—Act JJ... Scene J] 
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air 999 


FALSTAFF O, 
FoRD 


spend more; spend all I have.” 


mortal dinner parties, can one observe 
about the lady who sits next him at 
the feast, “I 


her”! 


spy entertainment in 
‘You are not young, no more 
am I,” is a quotation more frequently 
appropriate, though never to be ven 


Again, * He 


and low. both ri 


tured. wooes both high 


‘+h and poor” how 
well it corresponds with the charming 


modern vulgarism,"* George is a gener 


‘Believe it, for you know it 
Act II., Scene 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


There is money; 


I. 


spend it, spend it; 


al courter, up with all, on with none.” 
Often we are tempted to exclaim with 
Shallow, Though we are justices, and 


doctors, and churchmen, Master Page, 


we have some salt of our youth in 


we are the sons of women. Master 


us: 
Page.” Nor is any quotation from all 
Shakespeare more frequently in the 
human mouth than that of Mrs. Page, 
* What the “ The 


dickens.” wild 
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* spoken of by Mr. spring,” her 


tus, when the poet sing 


Prince and Poins, 


Page, runs now as a mere household 
word: and a household word is the water-fairy. A more formidal 
jolly host’s description of Fenton: 


borrowed fro 


quotation Ss 
I 


e dances, he has eyes of Anne Page: 


“ He capers, h 
vouth, he \ rites verses, he speaks holy 


day, he smells April and May.” This 


is ( ‘haucerian: = He Was as fresh as the 


Smmpue. ‘‘ Yonder he is coming, this way, Sir Hugh 
Act ITI., Scene 1 


‘a kind of alacrity 
in sinking,” with a vague idea that 
r Pope, or the 


They are in 


moneth of May ”’ Who but Shake Many speak of 
speare could have put the essence of 
youth into so few words, and those in they are citing Swilt o 
= Eyes of youth” Essay on the Bathos! 


the Host’s mouth ? 
debted to Sir John when he had so 


are as beautiful as Nycheia’s “ eyes of 
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vanted. 

sin Falstaff 
‘author had no dif 
on irom his more 
namely, the evood 
his bulk. 


] + 
aboou 


eood-humo} 


thine should I have been 


heen swelled ! | should have 


mountain Of mummy 


a mere penman may criticise an 


t might suggested 


perhaps be 
Abbev’s Sir John is hard 
Most of us 


‘swelled” enough. 


l 


vho have lost the salt of our youth 
made Falstaff’'s acquaintance in Ken 
nv Meadow’s illustrated Shakespeare. 
There, the knight was indeed a moun 
tain of mummy, and we can hardly 


think of him as one who could at 
most merely “ burst a try-your-weight 
machine.” Illustrators have a great 
responsibility ; the old can make their 
own characters to their own fancy, 
but children believe in the first por 
If the Shakespea 
rian heroines could be photographed 


the 


traits they meet. 


from retina of my mind’s eye, I 
fear they would be of the variety of 
women which flourished in Books of 
Beautv when the 
middle-aged. 

[It is impossible, perhaps, to main 
that the Merry Wives 


vy worthy of Shakespeare. 


century Was searce 


tain Is abso 


We 


do allow . for 


es, 
{uLel 
have to allow, and we 


hurry, for hack-work on a commis 


sion, for the impossibility of the sub 
ect And yet 


Shakespeare treat Falstaff so lightly. 


we do not enjoy seeing 


Would Sir John have been concerned 
in the theft of the handle of Mistress 
Bridget’s fan: ** Didst thou not share, 
hadst thou not fifteen pence This 


was unworthy of the fat * minion of 


LONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


the moon Perhaps the petty lar 
1V ay justily those w ho think that 
Falstaff’s 
“The 


and li 


laid 


t 
acllion 1S 


between 
favor and his death. 
has killed his heart,” 

may have descended, when his gallant 
art was killed, to fifteen pence Lol 
‘d share in a stolen 


fan handle 


other hand, a knight whose 
heart was killed by the ve I'y blackest 
example of even royal ingratitude re 
corded, 1s hardly the jolly knight who 
meets us in the Merry Wives. The 
truth is that Shakespeare did not 
trouble himself with these very pet 
ty considerations of time and _ place, 


He 


making love, 


either in this play or any others. 
had Sir John 


and he surrounded him with English 


to show 


folk, and he drew the jealous Ford 
with a freedom very unlike that of 
Moli¢re. 


introduce 


So frequently does Molicre 


the passion of jealousy, 
serious in Don Garcie, and only not 
quite serious in Arnolphe and George 
Dandin, that we misdoubt he 


vell. The 


may 


knew it only too hus 


band of Armande Bejart was likely 


We 


to know it. can even be almost 
sorry for poor Arnolphe, and the son 
of the De Sotenvilles. They 


prove that Dr. Caius was wrong when 


in-law 


he said, “ It is not jealous in France, 
by Gar; “tis node fashion of France.” 


But Ford’s “ fantastical humors and 


jealousies” are purely comic. English 
middle-class life is not jealous, and we 
that 
for his mad humors. 

Molicre’s much 


unequivocally unfortunate in their 


know Mr. Ford has no occasion 


husbands are less 


wives, and he has a kind of sympathy 
with the men, and you hear the sigh 


from the lips of the 


comic mask. 
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FENTON. ‘‘ And tells me, ‘tis a thing impossible I should love thee, but as 
I 


a property.”—Act III., Scene IV | 


But Shakespeare has no resentment Fenton says, “* Pretty Mistress Anne,” 
for ** those pretty wrongs that liberty or than Slender savs, “QO. sweet 


commits.” Anne Page!” How gracious is her 


In England “it is not jealous.” modesty. ‘ May be,he tells you true,” 
The Merry Wives themselves are as when Page told ikdd It 


nas 


Fenton, 
English as cowslips, or trout, or erick a thing impossible he should love 
et. Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford, with her, but as a property.” How very 
their innocent audacities, * not frugal courteously she depresses Shallow: 
of their mirth,” and their outspoken ‘Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
humors, are daughters of old Honesty. for himself.” Anne Page passes like 
As to “fair Mistress Anne,’ what the Lady in Comus, like the Fairy 
more can one say than Dame Quickly Queen whose part she plays, through 


says,“ Anne is a good girl,” or than these big brawlers,“ athwart theswag 
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Ln nt Pistol, and 
ow tiie complacencies 
() | 


¢ it nL 


erandmother of 


ardinal, and daughter of 


l, well-tempered old 
the Dialog s oF lletwre. 
Mistress (Jul KLY, too, Is a type, 
l t yx 
and 


CONSCIENCE 


an 
. with her excellent good 
humor 


unconscious absence of 


W hat 


made of 


would Jobn Bun 
Mrs. 
Quickly had he met her in the booths 
of Vanity Fair / 


van hav incorrigible 


() strange and 
Had Bunyan, had Pas 


ir way, all that changeful 


variety of humor 
' 
ot genius. 


the 


cal, got 


world of good and bad, of happy tem 
per and seared conscience, would van 
ish in a solemn and pious uniformity. 


Molicre would have 


and Shakespeare 
would be 


M ist ress 


Shallow 


ho Subjects ; 


wise, 
Sir John devout, Quickly 
Host a Quietist ; Pistol 
ved, and Nym sent to 
anity Fair would fade 
the booths would be 
, the merry fife and drum 
ilenced, the 


ed off Doll’s blowsy cheeks: 


paint would 


ton would be droning a 


man and woman would 
LhHIS Ser1ous world, \\ here 
d ourselves, as in Pascal’s para- 

] ] 
<i LOTLECLS 


ked, iwnorant 


would be. SO if 


‘ suipw ret 


So it 


if Bunyan and Pascal had 
And in what case would 


Ss found 4 


hakespeare be 
and 


life ¢ A 


s,and how we 


would art be, where 


where mad 
should 

s, if it fled, improved 
s the Merry Wives, and 


Ford, and Pistol, and 
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Slender: the fools, the fribbles, the 
benevolent naughtinesses of our race! 

There is one part of the Merry 
Wives which espe lally seems to fa 
vor the belief that the piece Was or! 
ginally a Court diversion. The scene 
with the false fairies has the sportive 
character, and the touch of ballet. 
which such courtly pastime preferred. 
It is curious to compare the false fai- 
ries of the Merry Wives with the true 
the Midsummer - Night's 


Dream, that most fairy piece of writ 


fairies of 
ing in the world. Probably the seri 
ous and poetic sprites are the earlier. 
the Dr 
1600, but the comedy is mentioned 
two years before in the Palladis Ta 


Vita (1598), 


The quarto ot vi is dated 


So to Shakespeare’s fan 
cy, his Welsh fairy, and the rest of 
his masquerading citizens, may have 
been an English rendering, almost an 
Athe 


than 


intentional travesty, of those 


nian tays, more sweet of voice 


the Nereides, who departed, the 


wed 
ding’ over, 


larkness 


The \W indsor sprites beoin by being 
prosaic enough, and the very slang of 
the stage comes in when they cry, 

Gi 


tricking 


t when once the fa ry queen of 
these mimic imps appears, the Poet 
cannot help himself, but must make 
his old 
folk 


her poetical, nay, must show 


} 


sympathies with the fantastie 


and knowledge of their world. 
Fairies, black, gray and white, 
You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, 


green 
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EVANS. **Come hither, William hold 


iInent of thing 


1s, the every-day or ey 


You orphan-heirs of ny 
. quant) ery night duty, so peasant belel held, 


Attend your office 
Crier Hobg 
ol 
Orphan-hei ‘ stiny, these 
are indeed the fairies, the shadows of 


ancient dead, of the 


the old classic 
cods, unredeemed, W ho dwell In the i! 
reflected 


allotted half-world of 
the Court middle ages, the 


own 
lieht,. and double shadow, 
of (Jueen Proserpina. moonlit mischie 


‘Pinch them, arms. But the pure 


legs, bag KS, 
shoulders, sides, and shins This is reasserts itself 
their little part in the moral govern- mand: 


sovereign 


The dread Hecate became, 


oft old loyalt \ 


courtl 


\ 


Com 





had 


} 
t 


himselt 


but one 


Herrick is | 
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hat of Herne the hunte 

endure—trees that have beheld man 

a changing age, and that were young 

the ancient world. 
old English character, 

. broad gavety, has been altere 

and is altering and souring w 

der the stress of science and numbers 

he struggle for life existed then, but 

woetrv Val ie th ft » the poet could feign to be deat wher 
brought it, as only t t eried and shrieked. There is ne 


they could bi no it, to hance now ol being deat, ho hope 


orneille, had his /z¢/n, now of being merry and quiet. Loy 
vho nevel deserted him rity woes near to being as extinct a 


he border of tw belief in witehcraft: Falstaff’s rag@ed 


| | end 
reatmMs bet yveen nicht regimen would be SOCLALISLS : 


ween ehosts and men Fickle char 
k Shepherd, in a burst ot Which gape 
once assured Sir Walte , 
et di 


water-colors t 


the chief of a far high 


n yours, the Mountain r moody beggars, starving for 


hule mell horror and confusion 


evood Shepherd overestima ‘he whirligie of time and death 


The Fairy school hath must run its round, ere ever they 


chief—Shakespeare—and_ bring back Shakespeare’s England out 


iis ancient of the dust of vears, brine back sweet 


Shakespeare brino’s tairies into the Thames running softly to hear the 


old 


lOV: 


peopled Ol 


attend 


t} 


s Windsor farce. and po song. and fairies dancing to their own 
n with them, like moon- music beneath the moon. But in th 
treet, hushing the din,and enehanted pages the old world dwells 
commonplace in beauty secure, the world of this England, this 
and England gem set in the silver sea, with her yeo 

hundred vears. men,hersweet Anne Pages, her Dam 

the good times (Jue klv, Shallow, Slender Liketlow 


} } t ] 
hail have no suc ers pressed nan ancient book, vet no 


l_ kindly England. Theses s hortus. but blossoming with all 
| \W indsor shall be *d their scent and sap, they lie in Shake 
their dreams,” of pixies speare’s pages, and you have but to 
the sacred halls of kings throw down the halt penny newspa 
iv roval mottoes 1 le pers, to open the volume, and you 
flowers. The Windsor ife is that you would gladlier have 
long passed lived in the larger, airier, more kind 


ve to tes ly and congenlal days. “the spacious 


mmemorial times of great Elizabeth.” 











BY THOMAS 


HINTOCK 
me of the 
of the 
over 


most imposing 
that 
beautiful 


W hite-Hart or Black 


more Vale, rose in the 


Mansions 


LOOK the 


lonely silence of a 
rlit, lit only by the pulsating 
ison Was Winter, 1n days iong 
century having run but a lit- 


North, 


casement was un 


third of its career 


est 


not a 


a curtain undrawn: east 
vindow on the upper floor was 


rl of thirteen or fourteen 


That she had 


POSITION for purposes of 


* the sill 
up the 


lion Was apparent at 


kept 
The re 


nner 


a glance, for 
her eves covered with her hands 
om the girl occupied was an 
one of a suite, to be reached only 
passing through a large 


bedchamber 
joining. From this apartment voices 
aitercation 


in the 


were audible, everything 
building being so still It 


vas to avoid liste ning to these voices that 


HARDY 


the girl had 


garment 


left her little 


round 


cot 
her head and shoulders, 
and stretched into the night air. 


But she could not escape the conversa 


thrown a 


tion, try as she would. The words reach 
ed her in all their painfulness, one sen 


tence in masculine tones, those of her 


father, being repeated many times 
‘**T tell ’ee 
trothal! 


like her!” 


there shall be no such be 


I tell ’ee there sha’n’t! <A child 
She 


kne V the subject of a spute to be 
cool 


herself A 


mother’s, replied: 


feminine voice, her 


‘*Have done with you, and be wise 
He is willing to wait a good five or six 
years before the marriage takes place 
and there’s not a man in the county to 
compare with him.” 

‘It shall not be He is over thirty 
It is wickedness.” 

‘He is just thirty 
finest 


, and the best 
perfect match for 


and 
man alive—a 
he r ig 
‘* He is poor.” 
sut his father and elder brothers are 
made much of at court—none so constant 


ly at the palace as they; and with her 





THE FIRST 


ine, Who KNOWS be able 


a barony 


I believe you are in 


yurself! 


How can you insult me so, Thomas! 


l is it not absurd for you to talk of my 


cedness when you have a like scheme 


vour own head You know vou have 


me DUumMpKin Of your own choosing 


me petty gentleman who lives down 


it that outlandish place of yours, Falls 


one ot your pot companions 


outburst f im} 


yrecation 
Yr husband in li f fur 


As 


ra connected sentence 


could 

‘You 
because 
You 
your own 
at if | 
f taking you 
at the dictate 
H 


f my 


argument soon 


he said 
Stress 


row and vou domineer, m 


are heiress-general here ire in 


house are 


let 
Lo 


you 
tell ‘ee th 


Ol 
me did 
you instead oO 


+ 


it was done s of con 
ience merely 
Ha’n't 

Ha’n’t I 


h t 


Hant Ila place oO 


ie long as thine 
hat will 


I should 


ouse and 


as 
more than 


lived 


land, contented, if 


mate hy 


have In my own 


you 


t called me off and 
Faith, U1l go} 
vith thee 


for our Betty I 


alrs 


vith your 
ack there; T1l not 


longer! If it had not been 


shouid have gone long 
io! 


After this there we 
if 


re no more words, 


sound ol 
the 


Footsteps 


presently hearing the a 


loor opening and shutting below girl 
again looked from the window. 
runched on the gravel-walk, and ashape 


na drab great-coat,easily distinguishable 


is her father, withdrew from the house 
He to the left, 
him diminish down the 
till he had turned 


ed He 


stables 


moved and she watched 


ast front 


long ¢ 
he corner and vanish 


must have round to the 


Yrone 


She closed the window and shrank into 


bed, where she cried herself to sleep 


This child, their only one, Betty, beloved 


her, with unealeu 


latins 


y 


ambitiously by her mot 
I 


passionateness by her father, was 
frequently made wretched by such epi 
sodes as this, though she was too young 
to care very deeply, for her own sake, 
whether her mother betrothed her to the 
gentleman discussed or not. 

The Squire had oft of 
house in this manner, declaring that he 
return, but 


n out the 


rone 


would never he had always 


COUNTESS 


OF WESSEX 21 


reappeared in the morn present 


occasion, however, w 


Issue next day she 


father had ridden to } 


Park the morning 


vith his agent, and might not 


WW 


} 
some days 


II 


Falls Park was over twenty miles from 


allog 


King’s-Hintock Court, at was 


er a more modest centre 


modest possession than 


as Squire Dornell came 


February morning 
had been a fool ever though 


for the 


W esse Xx 


riod of 


vas sake of tl here 


in Its classic 


the second C 


ts ar features 


reg il 
at 


ore battlemented 


sion of his 


rether he was 


the dense 


W hich 


over the 


scene 
depression. ¢ 


and-forty, upon 


mare there 


lay the root 


Vas unhap 


happy when near | 


py when away from girl, and 


. , 
from this adiiemma there 


ble escape As a CONSE quence he ind ilaed 


rather freely in the pleasures of the table, 


became what was called a three - bottle 


man, and, in his estimation, less 


} ‘ 1 . 
and less presentable t her frends 


polite 
from town 


He 


servants who 


was received by the two or three old 


were in charge of the lone 


ly place, where a tew rooms were 


kept h 


OnLy 
that 


during 


abitabie for is use or of his 


and the 


comfortable by 


friends w 
he 


arrival of 


hen fi 


day was 


more 
he 
combe from) 
a day ort 

gan to feel mistake in 
hiintock 


best 


coming 1}) 


his anger iv his 
4 
I 


opportunity of counter ting is wiles 


ae 
prepost¢ rous notion of promising his poor 
little Betty's hand to a man she had hard 


ly seen To protect her from s ich a re 


pugnant bargain he should have 
ed He felt it 
misfortune that the 
wealth. She wo 


remain 


on the spot. almost as a 


would inherit 
ld be a mark 


1 the kingdom 


‘ hild 
so much 
for all 


Had she been only the heiress to his own 


the adventurers ir 
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son of 
who lived no 


how Was 


to 

breathing s 
ne young people 
haste that his wife had 
not dream of it; years 
soon enough for that 
alread y seen each other, and 
fancied that he noticed a ten 
youths part which prom 
was strongly tempted Lo 
example and for 
throwing the 


her there at Falls 


mou 

Lne 

Lime, unde 

how accom 
naih lores The 


as that his 


he might fin 


ll Reynard, the 
avored, had Cone 


Was expected to do the 
Dornell deter 
Hintock and 
If he were 
n him 
her off 
rue and Quixot Cc 
was performed 
Lhan his setting 


setty, and talk to 


pian 


of his 
the dead level wh 


7 


een the hills skirting Fal 


ose bounding the town 


t +} 


irough that 


orough, and 
lintock highway, till, 
ie entered the mile 
park to the Court 


WILDOUL aA AVeNUE, 


oq ure cou i aiscern ie north fro I 
door of the Court a long Way otf, an 
as himself visible from the windows o1 


Lha SLUE for Which reason he hoped tha 


Betty might perceive him coming, as s| 
sometimes did on his return from an out 
ing, and run to the door or wave lhe 
handkerchief 

But there was nosign. He inquired for 
his wife as soon as he set foot to earth 

Mistress is away She was called to 
London, sir 

{nd Mistress Betty said the Squire 
lankly. 

Gone likewise, sir, fora little change 
Mistress has left a letter for you. 

The note explained nothing, merely 
stating that she had posted to London on 
her own affairs, and had taken the child 
to give her a holiday On the fly-leat 
vere some words from Betty herself to 
the same effect, evidently written in a 
state of high jubilation at the idea of her 
jaunt Squire Dornell murmured a few 


expletives, and submitted to his disap 


polntment How long his wife meant 


© stay in town she did not sav; but on 


investigation he found that the ecarriag 


geagt 


had been packed with sufficient lu 
for a sojourn of two or three weeks 
Kine’s-Hintoek Court was in cons 


quence as gloomy as Falls-Park had been 

He had lost all zest for hunting of lat 

and had hardly attended a meet that sea 

son Dornell read and reread Betty's 
scrawl, and hunted up some other such 
notes Ot hers to 1ook Over, this seeming 
to be the only pleasure there was left for 
him. That they were really in London 
he learnt in a few days by another letter 
from Mrs. Dornell, in which she explain 
ed that they hoped to be home in about a 
week, and that she had had no idea he 
was coming back to Kine’s-Hintock so 
soon, or she would not have gone away 

ithout telling him 

Squire Dornell wondered if, in going 
or returning, it had been her plan to call 
at the Reynards’ place near Melchester, 
through which city their journey lay. It 
was possible that she might do this in 
furtherance of her project, and the sense 
that his own might become the losing 
game was harassing. 

He did not know how to dispose of 
himself till it occurred to him that, to get 
rid of his intolerable heaviness, he would 
invite some friends to dinner and drown 
his cares in grog and wine No sooner 
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HARPER'S 


ng mostly neigh 
all smaller men than 
Lhe 


ike 


Lhe hunt; a 
the 


blade Ss 


yversnead and 


rollicking whose 

vo ild not have counte 
been at home. ‘When 
said the Squire 


ed 


manner that they meant to 


and there were indica 


ht of it Baxby of Sherton 


le was late, and they waited a quarter 


of : hour for him, he being one of the 


liveliest of Dornell’s friends; without 


whose presence no such dinner as this 


would be considered complete, and, it may 
be added Wit 


1 


wh 


whose presence no dinner 
ch included both sexes could be con 
ducted w He had just re 
turned from London, and the Squire was 
to talk 


but he 


ith propriety 


to him for no definite 
had breathed the 


which Betty was 


anxious 


lately 


reason ; 
atmosphere 1n 

At length 
to the 


rest of 


they heard Baxby driving up 
whereupon the and the 
the 


In a moment Baxby came 


aoor, host 


his guests crossed 


over to 
dining-room 
hasti y in at their heels, apologi ine for 
his lateness 

I only came back last night, you 


and the tr 


, s 1 
Know Iie Sala 5 ith 


I had as cll 


turned to the Squire 


ot 1s, 
He 
Dornell 

ittie 


as I could carry.”’ 
Well 


SO Cunning 


reynard has stolen your 
Ha, ha!” 


‘said Squire Dornell, 


lamb 
W hat 


ly, across 


ewe 
vacant 
table, round which 
the cold March 


in upon his full,clean 


the dining 


they were al standing 


sunlight streaming 


shaven tact 


ou know what all the town 
uu’ve hada letter by this time ? 
ynard has married your 

as l’ma living man. It was 
arranged t 


not to 


hing: they parted 


ior tive or 


meet 
Lord, you must know!’ 
floor was the only reply 
irned. He 
¢ behind the ta 


t} 


‘hey quickly t 


ike a lo 
ie oak 


onless on boards, 


hy ind hastily bent over him, 
and 

They 
thous 


smith’s llow is face was livid, his 


group ¥V in confusion 
unconscious 
like a black 


velns swolle perspiration 


stood upon his 
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What’s happened to him ?” 
eral 


An 


from Evershead gravely 


apoplectic fit.’ said Lhe daoctor 
He was only called in at the Court for 
and felt the in 


He lifted the 


cravat 


small ailments, as a rule, 
portance of the situation. 


head, 


clothing, and rang 


Squire's loosened his and 
for the servants, who 
took the Squire upstairs. 

There he lay as if in a drugged sleep 
The full of 


from him, but it was nearly six o'clock 


surgeon drew a basin blood 


The dinner 
was completely disorganized, and some 


before he came to himself. 


had gone home long ago; but two or three 
remained 

‘Bless my soul,” Baxby kept repeat 
ing, ‘‘I didn’t 
this pass between Dornell and his lady! 
[ thought the feast he was spreading to 
aay 


know things had come to 


was in honor of the event, though 
His little 


maid married without his knowledge!” 


privately kept for the present 


As soon as the Squire recovered con 
sciousness he gasped: ‘‘’Tis abduction! 
"Tis a capital felony! 
Where is Baxby 


He can be hung! 
I am very well now 
What particulars have ye heard, Bax 
by ?” 

the untoward news was 


unwilling to 


The bearer of 
extremely 
furthe 


Dornell 
‘r, and would say little more at first 
But an hour after, when the Squire had 
partially recovered and was sitting up, 


agitate 


Baxby told as much as he knew, the most 
important particular being that Betty's 
mother was present at the marriage, and 
‘Ev 


erything appeared to have been done SO 


showed every mark of approval. 


reg larly that I, of course, thought you 


kne all about it,” he said. 
‘I knew 


dead 


wind, 


no more than the under 


that step was in 
How Sue hath outwitted me! 


ground such a 
the 
Did Reynard go up to Lon’on with ’em, 
dye know 


‘I can’t say All I know is that your 
lady and daughter were 


the 


walking along 
street, with the footman behind ’em: 
that they entered a jeweller’s Shop, where 
Reynard was standing; and that there, it 
the presence °° the shopkeeper and your 
man, who was called in on purpose, your 
Be tty said to Rey nard—so the story goes 
vouch for the truth 


‘pon my soul I don’t 
; she said, ‘Will you marry me? or, 


ot it 
‘IT want to marry you: will you have me 


now or never?’ she said 
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W hat she said means o> mur 
mured the Squire, with w Her 


i@ Words Il 


 ¢ 
from Mrs. Dornell to her husba 


fore she knew of his 
‘ircumstances of 


est manner, ana ve cog ‘vant Tupeombe 
reasons i l excuses for consenting to the close to Kine’s-Hintoek, timing his 
premature union, Which Wasnow anaccom ney so that he sl id reach the plac 
plished fact indeed She had no idea, till under cover of dar The emissary arrived 


sudden pressure was put upon her, t] the without notice Ing i , and 
contract Was ¢ . 


soon, but being 
had consented, having lear ats spHne T »* conversation aroppers lit 
Reynard, now their son-in-law, w: | was always of the nine day wonder 

coming a great favorite at court, and that the recent marriage i P 


he would in all likelihood have a title tener learnt that Mrs. Dornell and 


granted him before long No harm could had returned to King’s-Hintock for a day 


come to thelr dear daughtet by this early or two, that Reynard had sé 


marriage contract, seeing that her life Continent, and that Betty had since 


would be continued under their own eves, packed otf to school She did not realize 


exactly as before, for some years. In fine, her position as Reynard’s child-wife—so 
she had felt that no other such fair oppor the story went—: d hough somewhat 
tunity for a good marriage with a shrewd awe-stricken at first : ‘eremony, she 
courtier and wise man of the world. who had soon recovered r spirits on finding 
was at the same time noted for his excel t her freedom wi: 

lent personal q l , was within the with 

formal mess 


+ 


range of probability, owing > rusti After that 
eated lives they led at King’s in ‘ between Dornell and his 
Hence she had vielded to Stephen's i 


Ls 


tation, and hoped her husband would for 

give her She wrote, in short, like a wo 

man who, having had her Way as to the ld personal alot * wish 
deed, IS prepared to make any concession recone lie d : ness tor hei 


as to words and subsequent behavior stratagem 4 tender 
All this Dornell took at ’ alue ness and d » sootl i SOrroWw 


1 ’ . ‘ . : 
rather, perhaps, at less th it Val : which 


As his life depended upon his not getting 
Into a passion, he controll 1 | } [ irbed 
emotions as well as he wi abl ing 
about the house sadly and ut 


his former s] He took « au shocked 


tion to preve ife kn ing ; had beeor 
incidents of | ; 
sense of shame at hay y ‘art ten 


der: a ridiculous quality, no doubt, in her in one room, and 


eyes, now that she had become so imbued stimulants, in absolute disobedience 


with town ideas. But rumors of his seiz- the physician’s order. The fact was 





H 


: : 
uid merely have 


S PASSIONS as Ve 


Ast he 


HAI 


‘ 


* Sii¢ 


ence 


yvould 


,PER’S 


is the girl awalt 


me 


rorme 


neve 


t 


rd from t 


Dornel] 


? 


r see h 


repi ed 


l slept 


usdand 


laugh of 


NEW 


Dornel] 


+ 


supposed her 


iInaer 


m more, 


t 
i 


ndes d !” 


. ) 
onaness 
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e girl winced, and he noticed that his 
ooked appealinglyv at him As the 
versation went on, and there were 
that Dornell would express sent 
it might do harm to a position 
could not alter, Mrs. Dornel] 
that Betty should le: 
room | her father and herself 
ed their private conversation ; 
Betty obediently did 
Dornell renewed his animadversions 
V ** Did you. see how the sound of 
! frightened her?” he presently 
added ‘“*If vou didn’t, I did Zounds' 
a future is in store for that poor lit 


l tell “ee 


in moral 


Ss name 


tle unfortunate wench o' mine! 

as not a marriage at al 

[ were a woman in such a po 

shouldn't feel it as one She 

without a sign of sin, love a man 

of her choice as well now as if she were 

chained up to no other at all. There, 

that’s my mind, and I can’t help it! Ah, 

Sue, my man was best! He'd ha’ suited 

he r 

I don’t believe it,” she replied, incred 
ulously 

‘* You should see him; then you would 

He’s growing up a fine fellow, I can 
il tee.” 


Hush! not so loud she answered, 


from her seat and going to the door 
the next room, whither her daughter 
had betaken herself. To Mrs. Dornell’s 
alarm, there sat Betty in a reverie, her 
round eves fixed on vacancy, musing so 
des ply that she did not perceive her mo 
ther’s entrance She had heard every 
word, and was digesting the new know 
ledar 
Her mother felt that Falls-Park was 
dangerous ground for a young girl of the 
susceptible age, and in Betty’s peculiar 
position, while Dornell talked and reason 
thus She called Betty to her, and 
took leave The Squire would not 
arly promise to return and make King’s 
Hintoek Court his permanent abode; but 
Betty's presence there, as at former times, 
ficient to make him agree to pay 
them a visit soon 
\ll the way home Betty remained pre- 
occupied and silent It was too plain to 
her anxious mother that Squire Dornell’s 
free views had been a sort of awakening 
to the girl. 
The interval before Dornell redeemed 
his pledge to come and see them was un 


expectedly short. He arrived one morn 





THE FIRST 


AT THE SOW 


ing about twelve o'clock. driv ing his own 
pair of blaek bays In the curricie-phaeton 
with yellow panels and red wheels, just 
as he used to do, and his faithful old Tup 
combe on horseback behind. A young 
man sat beside the Squire in the carriage, 


Mrs. 


scarcely be concealed when, abruptly en 


and Dornell’s consternation could 


tering W ith his companion, the Squire an 
nounced him as his friend Phelipson of 
Elm-! 


Dorne}l] passed on to Betty in the back 


‘ranlyneh. 


ground and tenderly kissed her. ‘* Sting 
your mother’s conscience, my maid!” he 


whispered. ‘‘Sting her conscience by pre 


COUNTESS 


OF WESSEX 


AND-ACORN 


tending you are struck with Phelipson, 


ed him, as your old fa 


him 


and would ha’ lov 


thers choice, much more than she 


has foreed upon ‘ee " 
The 


agined that it was entirely in obedience to 


simple-souled speaker fondly im 
this direction that Betty’s eyes stole inter 
ested glances at the frank and impulsive 
that 
laughed grimly within himself to see how 
to be, 
was disturbing the peace of mind of the 


‘Now Sue sees what 


Phelipson day at dinner, and he 


this joke of his, as he imagined it 


lady of the house. 


a mistake she has made!” said he. 


Mrs. Dornell was verily greatly alarm 
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Thom is, 


Don 


be undone, and how 


eoparaizes her happiness 


il vou interfered 
is Phel 


1ilin 


und 7 U 


nt 


ier hearing about th 


vas as patient and as w 


id looked forward to Mr. Rey 


rn with real pleasure INCE 
Lo I LiiS Park she h iS peen mon 


and 


busy with 
thoughts What mischief will you 
Hi 

‘Own, then, that my man was best suit 


l only to 


rous close-mo ithed 


will it end 


brought him con 


But O'! do 


L do admit it 


vain at once Don't keep 


here 


fear she is even attracted DY 
1 already 
Nonsense ‘Tis only little 


ye Ww ot 


so likely to be deceived as his, and if Betty 


motherly « as 1 


nly plaving at being love 


day, she played at it with the 
ction of a Rosalind, and would have 
the I 


hat it was no counterfeit 


ived belief 


best professors into a 
The Squire 


having obtained his victory, was quite 


read y to take back the too attractive young 


man, and early in the afternoon they set 
out on their return journey 


A silent fig 


interest 


ire who rode behind them 
ed as Dornell in that day’s 


«As 
the stanch T 


the 


mie is ipeombe 


yes on Squire's 

ipson’s backs, the 
would have 

former had cl 


r the 


se 


as 


cursed his mistress 


; 
LLi¢ 


change 


his memorabie visit to prove his 


of the Dornell couple 
ivh for the Space 


th 
at Falls, and Betty pass 


vemonth, Squire for the most 


remaining 
rel between them now and 


AaSSING 


or twice alarming her mother by 


home from her father’s house 


I\ 
King’s-Hintock was | 


il of 


repose ol ro 


he arriy 
Dorne 


a speci il messenger 


il had had an access of gout 
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He 


had she not econ 


bong 


Mrs. Dornell as ¢ reluetar 


xtremely 
> 

tt t 
ake Betty int 


but the gir 


hat direction too fre quen 


Was SO anxlk 


us to vo } 
interests latterly seeming to be so entire 
] 


bound up in Falls-Park and its n 


hood, that there 


but to let 


Was nothing to be 


her set out and accompany he 
Dornell had 
her arrival. 
and 


been impatient 
found hin 
had 


to take powerful medicines to dri 


They 
irritable It peen | 
vay his ¢ nemy, and they had failed 
their effect on this occasion. 
The presence of his daughter, as usua 
calmed him much, even vhile, usua 


as 


too, it saddened him; for he could nevs 


forget that she had disposed of herself fe 
life i to | 


she assured 


in Opposition his wishes, thoug 


that 
would never have consented had she 


had secretly him she 


1 


D« 


as old as she was now. 


\s on a former occasion, his wife wis 
ed 
rut 
at which Reynard was expected to come 
He would have done so 
vy, but he had been put off by 
earnest request of the young woman he1 


to speak to him alone about the gir 


ire, the time being now drawing nig 


and claim her 


| 
’ 
i 


the 
til 


alreac 


self, which accorded with that of her 
ents, on the score of her youth. 

nard had deferentially submitted to thei 
wishes in this re spect, the understanding 
between them having been that he woul 
not claim her before she was eighteen, ex 
cept by the mutual consent of 
But t 


and 


all parties 


His could not go on much longe) 


there was no doubt, from the tenor o 
he 
possession of her, whether or no 
of the 
Betty 

down-stairs, and they soon saw her walk 


the 


his last letter, that would soon take 


To be sound of this delicate 


oul 


discussion was accordingly 


sent 


ng away into shrubberies, looking 
very pretty in her sweeping green 


gown 


and flapping broad-brimmed hat over 


hung with a feather. 
On | 


ret the 


Mi 


reliuctance 


irning to *s. Dor 


Ss ipyect, 


nell found her husband's 


reply in the affirmative to Reynard’s 


ietter to be as great as ever 


‘She is three months short of ei 


oh 
exclaimed. "Tis too soon 


it! 


teen!” he 


von 't ar of 
, . 
I 


sword 


he If I have to kee p hin 


ot in hand, he shall not have 


vet 


But 


ner 


my dear Thomas,” she expostu 





“ 


SHE BEHELD THE OBJECT OF HER SEARCH SITTING ON THE HORIZONTAL BOUGH OF A CEDAR.” 
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vVthning sho ild hap 


how much better it 


ed in her 


» should be sett 


1 + 41 
too soon, he argued, the 


forehead beginning to swell 


Candlemas I']] 


lll take my oath on't! 


to Kine’s-Hintock in two or 


[ll not lose sight of her 


ared tf agit > I *Lher, and 


Vay, assuring him, in obedience to 


is demand, that if Reynard should write 


vefore he got back, to fix a time for 
jetty, she would put the letter in 


i's hands, and he should do as 


* husbant 
‘] 


he chose This was all that required dis 


and Mrs 


that 


cussion pri ately, Dornell went 
Betty, 
father’s loud tones 


to call in hoping she had not 
heard her 
She had certainly not done so this time. 


Mrs 


vhich she had seen Betty wandering, but 


Dornell followed the path along 


vent a considerable distance without per- 


ceiving anything of her. The Squire’s 


vife then turned round to proceed to the 


side of the by a short-cut 


to 


beheld the object 


other house 


across the grass, W her surprise 


nen, 
ind consternation, she 


of her search sitting on the horizontal 


bo igh of a ce dar, beside ner be Ing a young 


man, whose arm was round her waist 


He moved a little,and she recognized him 
S young Phe impson 


Alas, t 


counterfeit 


my 1) 
| ne SO-calile d 


What Mrs. 


that mo 
ment, for his folly in originally throwing 


en,she was right 
Lor e Was real 


} 


Dornell called her husband at 


the young people together, it 


to 


is not neces 


sary mention She decided in a mo 


tne 


She accordingly retreated, 


ment not to let lovers know that she 
had seen them 
front of the house by 
led 
from a window 
For 


marriage of 


reached the another 


route, and cal it the top of her voice 
‘Betty !"’ 

the first time since her strategic 
the child, the Squire's wife 
that Her 


husband had, as it were, been assisted by 


1 
the 


doubted wisdom of step. 
iny to make his objection, originally 
| She saw the outlines 

Why had Dor 
had insisted 
man This, then, 
accounted for Betty’s pleading for post 


» Vv lid one 
| future. 

rfered Why 
} 


proaucing’g 11S 


ne 
upon 


ponement whenever the subject of 


husband’s return was broached: this ac 


counted for her attachment to Falls-Park 


MONTHLY 


her 


MAGAZINE. 


Possibly this very meeting that she had 


witnessed had been arranged by letter 
Perhaps the girl’s thoughts would nev 
er have strayed for a moment if her fa 
ther had not filled her head with ideas of 
repugnance to her early union, on the 


cro ind that she had been coerced into it 


before she knew her own mind: and she 


might have rushed to meet her husband 
with open arms on the appointed day. 

Betty at length appeared in the distance 
in answer to the call, and came up pale, 
but looking innocent of having seen a liv 
ing soul. Mrs. Dornell groaned in spirit 
at such duplicity in the child of her bosom 
This was the simple creature for whose 
development into womanhood they had 
all been so tenderly waiting—a forward 
minx, old not to 
but conceal existence 
adroitly as the world 
Bitterly did the Squire’s lady regret that 
Stephen Reynard had not been allowed 
to come to claim her at the time he 
proposed. 


enough have a 
to 


any 


lxy 
Only 


lover, his 


as 


woman of 


first 


The two sat beside each other almost i1 
silence on their journey back to King’s 
Hintock. Such 


came mainly from Betty, 


words as were spoken 
and their for 
mality indicated how much her mind and 
heart were occupied with other things. 
Mrs. Dornell 
ther to openly attack Betty on the matter 
That The 


indispensable course seemed to her to be 


was far too astute a mo 
would be only fanning flame. 


that of keeping the treacherous girl under 
lock and key till her to 
take her off her That 
he would disregard Dornell’s opposition, 


husband came 


mother’s hands. 


and come soon, was her devout wish. 

fortunate coin 
cidence that on her arrival at King’s-Hin 
tock a letter from Reynard was put into 
Mrs. Dornell’s hands. It 
to both her and her husband, and cour 


It seemed, therefore, a 


was addressed 
teously informed them that the writer had 
landed at Bristol, and proposed to come 
on to King’s-Hintock in a day or two, at 
last to and off his darling 
Betty, if she and her parents saw no ob 


meet earry 
jection. 

Jetty had also received a letter of the 
tenor. Her mother had only to 
look at her face to see how the girl re 


same 
ceived the information. She was as pale 
as a sheet. 

‘“You must do your best to welcome 
him this time, my dear Betty,” her mother 
said, gently 
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‘But—but 


‘You are a woman now added her 


mother, severely ‘and these postpone 


ments must come to an end 


‘*But my father Lam sure he 
ot thi 


ould only 


Oli, 


allow s! Lam not ready Lf 


could 


Oh, I 


l wish my dear father were here 


wait a vear longer—if he 


only wait a few months longe 


sh ! 


[ will send to him instantly She broke 


and falling upon her mo 


“Oh, 


tf abruptly, 


ther’s neck, burst into tears, s hg 


avi : 
. _ 
iy mother, have merey upon me I do 


no 


love this man, my husband!” 
went loo straig 
il 


Lo 


The agonized appeal 


Mrs. Dornell’s heart for her to hear 


moved Yet, things having come this 


pass, What could she do she was dis 


vcted, and for a 
Her ori 


vrite an alflirmative 


moment was on Betty S 


side ginal thought had been to 


to Rey 


»W him to come onto King’s Hintoek, and 


reply nard, al 


1 1 . 
KEE p her husband lnignorance of the w hole 


proceeding till he arrive from Falls 


on some fine day after his recovery, and 
led, and Reynard and 
But the 


and her daughter's sud 


nd everything sett 
B 


events of the day, 


tty living together in harmony. 


den outburst of feeling, had overthrown 


etty Vv ire to do as 


I 
intention | 


this is s 


she had threatened, and communicate 
ather, possibly at 
Moreover 
Mr 


she 


ustantly with her f 


tempt to fly to him Reynard’s 


‘rr was addressed to Dornell and 


herself conjointly, and could not in 


‘husband 
to 


keep it from h 
the 


conscience el 


? 
letter 


fa 


she repli d. soothineal y 


‘Il will send on yvour 
ther instantly,” 
*He shall act entir 


that will 


ely as le Chooses, and 


you know not be In Opposition 


to your wishes He would ruin you rath 


er than thwart you. Lonly hope he may 


be well enough to bear the agitation of 
ws. Do you agree to this 

Betty 
she should actually 
of the 


tion to 


this ne 
that 


ie despatch 


condition 
tl 
Her mother had no objec 


Poor agvreed, on 


witness 
letter 

offer to this; 
had 
toward the highway, 


as soon as the 
the drive 
Dornell’s sy 


but 
cantered down 


Mrs 


pathy with Betty’s recalcitration began to 


horseman 
m 


die out The girl's seeret affection for 


voung Phelipson could not possibly be 
hit 


try 


communicate 
Lo 


Stephen 


condoned, Betty mi 


with him, might e reach him 
Ruin | that 


must be speedily installed in his 


ven 


Ly way Reynard 
proper 
place bv Betty’s side. 


She sat down and penned a private let 


COUNT 


ESS OF WESSEX 


It is necessary tl 


ne said Wha 


you Ss 
tl med before 
the 


Lo 


contrary 


OLDING 


As I perso 


e) 


your j 
overcome 


you no ong anxious tor 


4 : 
your arrival as you Ca Hay 


» (ood Of l 


nhi\ qaugiter ; hear ho 
‘ft open to me but 

mut 

[ am sorry to say, Is at present ill 
Fall Park, L felt it Lo 


ward him your letter 


LO @SSISL Vout 


Know ledge 


at 


tor 


husbands 


my 


Ss but \ 


He w 


peremy 


d iL\ 
i the refore 


provably reply With a tory com 


mand to vou to go bacK avain, Tor some 


Lime 
My 


vice 1s, lf you get such a letter, to take 


came, tiil the 


lated has expired 


no notice of it, but to come on hither 


as 


vou had proposed, lettin know the 


al 
tty 


day and hour (after 


F 1 
aark lI possi Die 


Dear J 


antee that she 


we xpect vou iT 


may ¢ 


with me, and I guar shall 


ih the house when you 


arrive 


Mrs 


epistie 


Dornell, having sent away this 


ted of a 


vent het 


ubsuspec of anybody, next took 


eps to pre qaqaugcnter ivin Lhe 


Ss it 


Court. avoiding if possible to excite 


mirls Suspicions that 


straint. But, as if 


had seemed tore: iusband’s 


proach In the aspect ier s face 


She had hastily retired her room, and 


ld not ve seen 


wou 
To 


over the key 


Lock | 


he door upon and hand 


to Reynard \ he should 
hall 
ts simplicity, till 
he 
softly, that Be tty h id aly ady locked and 
bolted it had giv 


LiS St rved 


appear In the Was a pi in Charming 


in 1 her mother found 


on trying 1 door of the girl's chamber 


on the inside, and en di 


rections to have her me nere 


] 


she was, by leaving them on a dumb 


Waiter outside the door 


Thereupon Mrs. Dornell noiselessly e 


n 


ner t 


> idolr. Whien 


girl's 


aoor ajar, resoly 


tered Vas almost op 


posite the apartm keeping 


the vacate her 


post night or day till her daughter’s hus 


v ich end she too 


d 


band should appear, Lo 
arranged to 
the spot. 

Betty 


age, 


breaktast 
It w 
should escape without her 


if had 


qine, an sup on 


as impo now that 


K LOW 


le even she yished, there be 
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ing no other door to the chamber, except 


I 


one adm Smail inner dressing 


room imny second Way 


t cvirl had 


e young 
He cit 
intrenchment: she 


but l 


scorned 


as ran rath 


lege 


anv rate, rendered 


LOW Re ynard 


Coy 


Mrs 


Thit 


Dornell 


from t ssage W 


as a 


from her husband to 
aloof a W iths lon 


to 


Aas 


1 go h and con 


lise il 


Bristol, and have it out 
word of mouth 
‘upcombe, you can ft 
of bed 
room, Tupcombe, and 


fore me Have Jerry 


ed Tupeombe thor 
utterly 


and he 


No sooner Was he 


demented helpless 


S appearance just then, went 


in rone 


th 


than the squire, W 


{ great difficulty. 
stret ‘hed himself over to a cabinet by the 
bedside, unlocked it, and took out a small 
DOLLLE It 


ist Whose use he had been repeated 


contained a rout specific, 


avall 


urned by his regular physician, but 


he ist to the winds 


whose Ww arning 
He 


hour. It 


now Ci 
took a double dose, and waited half 
an seeme d Lo produce no etfs ct 


He 


lowed it, leant 


then poured out a treble dose, swal 


back Upon h Ss pillow and 


waited The miracle he anticipated had 


been worked at last It seemed as though 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


the second draught had not o1 ly operated 

kindled 
the 
He put away the bottle, and rang 


had 


forces of 


with its own strength, but 


nto power the latent first 
up Tup 
compve 


of the 
quite 


Less than an hour later one 


hous¢ who of 


malas, 


that the 


course Was 


aware Squire's illness was seri 


ous, Was 8 irprised to hear a bold and de 
cided ste p descending the stairs from the 
of Mr 
the humming of a 
the doctor had not paid a visit 


direction Dornell’s room, accom 


pantie d by 


tune. She 


KheVy 


ing, and that it was too heavy 


alet or any other man-servant 


ing up, she saw Squire Dornell ful 


dressed 


descending toward her in his 


arab caped riding coat and boots, with 


ring easy movement of his prime 


lace expressed her amazement. 


W hat the devil beest looking at?” 


said 
** Did you never see a man 


oir] 


which 


of his house before, my 


his humming was of 


sort—he proceeded to the library, 


the bell, asked if the horses were 


vy. and directed them to be brought 
round Ten minutes later he rode away 


in the direction of Bristol, Tupcombe be 


hind him, trembling at what these move 


ments might portend 


They 


rode on through the pleasant 


woodlands and the monotonous straight 
rhe 


have been about 


wnes at an distance 
fifteen 


miles when Tupcombe could perceive that 


equal 
cht 


pace 
I 


traversed n 


the Squire was getting tired—as we ary 


as 


ould have been after riding three 


he 
rit 


times the distance ten years before. How 


ever, they reached Bristol without any 


mishap, and put up at the Squire's accus 
tomed inn. Dornell almost immediately 


proceeded on foot to the hotel 


] 


} 
naa 


which Rey 


nard given as his address, it being 


now about four o'clock. 

Rey nard had already dined for people 
dined early then—and he was staying in 
doors 


He had already received Mrs. Dor 
nell’s to his letter; but before acting 
upon her advice and starting for King’s 
Hintock he made up his mind to 
another day, that Betty’s father might 
at have time to write to him if 
minded. The traveller much 
desired to obtain the Squire’s assent, as 


wall 


least so 


returned 


l as his wife's, to the proposed Visit to 


that nothing might seem harsh 


or forced in his method of taking his po- 


sition as one of the family. But though 








mind, the shadow of 
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iard formed the compl 


trasts to 


Dorne il 


CO 
fronting each 


go other 1n 
Lhe 


tavern 


tempered, goul 


impuls 


‘SS; the younger 


nian pi 
hah 


possessed a 


out a Leas 


| extant 


fh places 


rene plunged into his errand 


i ceremony or pre Lact 


your servant, sir 

your letter writ 

considered t 
WOuld De 

honored by your 

phen Reynard, bowing 
*t be undone, 

mighty early, 

mine She's your 

end on’t But in 


Lo « 


Ss all 


" 
1 
too young I *you laim 


soon 


enou’g 


irteous as Reynard could be 


e obstinate when Nis 


reso 
had 


eighteenth 


been formed She 
him by her 
sooner if she were in 


Her 


vn J ideme nt 


mother had fixed the 
Without a 
He had 


courts tiil he 


erterence on lis part 


about foreign 


Betty was now a woman, if 


be one, and there was not, 


f an excuse 


him off Therefore, 


ipport of her 


told the 


een Willing to 


Walve 


delerence to her parents, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


extent, but must now 


f } 
seit alia 


lie 


meet 


ier, INSISt On 


theretore, since she 


pro 


claiming them 


had 


ceed to King’s-Hintock to fetch her 


not come to him, should 
This announcement, in spite of the ur 
anity with 


Dornel 


Which it delivered, set 


Was 
In @ passion. 


*O dammy, sir; you talk about rights 


do, after stealing her away, a mer 


agalnst my will and knowledge! 
ved begeed and prayed ‘ee to take her 
you could say no more.” 
; Upon ry honor, your ¢ harge is quite 


** You 


or if vou do not 


baseless, SIP, 


‘said his son-in-law. 
must snow by this time 
it has been a monstrous cruel injustice to 
me that | should have been allowed to re 
main in.your mind with such a stain upon 
my character—you must know that I used 


no seductiveness or temptation of any 
kind Her mother assented; she assent 
ed L took word That 


you was really opposed to the marriagt 


them at thelr 


as not known to me till afterward 


Dornell professed to believe not a word 
**You sha’n’t have her till sl 
no maid ought t pe 


1 ’ 
> SLXes 


xes full 

: 4 ; 
and my dau 
n’t be treated out of nater!’ So he 
stormed on till Tupecombe, who had been 
thie 


7 
declaring to Reyn 


alarmedly listening in next room, 


entered suddenly, ara 
that his master’s life was in unger if the 


iew were prolonged being § ib 
to apoplectic strokes al 


these erises 
Reynard immediately said that he would 
be the 


nell, 


oequire had re covered bre ath and equanim 


last to wish to injure Squire Dor 


and left the room, and as soon as the 
ity, he went out of the inn, leaning on the 
arm of Tupcombe. 

lupcombe was for sleeping in Bristol 
that but 


seeme d as 1ny incible as it was sudde nh, in 


night, Dornell, whose energy 


sisted upon mounting and getting back as 
far as Falls-Park, to continue the journey 
to King’s-Hintock on the following day 
At five they started, and took the southern 
road toward the Mendip Hills. 
ing was dry and windy, and excepti 
that the did ‘ 


minded Tupcombe of the evening of that 


Theeven 


not shine, strongly r 


sun 
March month, nearly five years earlier 
when news had been brought to King’s 
Hintoek Court of little 


inh London lit 


Betty’s marriag* 


Ws Which had 


produce (l 


upon Dornell such a marked effect for 


the worse ever since, and indirectly upon 





HE STORMED ON TILL TUPCOMBE ENTERED § 
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ied LO tl 
om the ho 


Tupeom be 


; rorme) 
iwh, Tor hie Coulda 
the contagion 
from the 
him 
the Dorn 


hovhood been born ut 
ithout my s: his whole as an 
ne xed and we lded to the life of the fam 


ily ina degree which has no counterpart 
in these latter days 


He was summoned in-doors, and learnt 


t 
al 


comes Toren tl it had been decided to send for Mrs 
Dornell: her husband was in great dan 
ger There were two or three who could 
‘ have acted as messenger, but Dornell wish 
iched T ipcombe to fo, the reason showing 
vhen, Tupeombe be 
Squire Dornell 


ipcombe was afraid hamber and 


ing ready to 
is oblige summoned him to 
leaned down so that | 


whisper in his ear 


t 


would fall into the 


y along smart, Tupcom! 
before him, vou 
fore hiim He has not 


ind get KHOW 


passed F 


alls ere 


ean do that 


d 
mother 


for not w: ¢ for him Bring he 


lower road—he’ll go by the upner 
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tened 
moment when Reynard 


oe this very 


pected to pass alon 


itched the road 


and had 


rnoon 


epers as he came 


vas convinced that the 


of the stranger upon 


Lress had not 


peen made by 


as vet 


riri Smotnet 


Tupeombe was 
| 


tne household vho 


tender feelings toward 


lipson, so unhappily generated 


school: and he could 
than her 
emotions 


anno 


Lnat ¢ 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


throug 

Though thers 

King’s-Hintoek 

none bordered 


the eam lage road 


ana he co ild see it streteh 


rht wht 1 


Low rose 


except W re it 
outlines Ol a broad square 
1 


tower 


\s Tupeombe approached, he rode aside 
to make sure, 
first comer 


known 


no respect 


arrived 


iett 
He moved his horse roun 
1oOn it was a ladder. st ete! 


1 the 


trees alt 
] } 
eame ciose I * nNouse l 
window hic he recog 


Mis 


Tupecombe ais 


of those giving light to 
‘tty’s apartments 
mounted, lef » horse, which stood 
ingly enough 


ind Walked 


> thar? 
Bettv’s cham 


a littie nearer 


ber He 


; 
t 


kone room in the house 


w every 
quite well, 

On one of the lower rungs of the ladder 
hunga creat 


aiKke in 


coat. Great-coats were much 


those days, but surely this was 


one he be fore in 


Reynard’s 


the had seen the day 


room at the nh. 
A suspicion crossed ipcombe § mind 


that Bettv’s mother, KHOWING of course of 


the cirl’s averseness to the projected meet 
ing, might have arranged this surprise fon 


her, as for one who, if not captured un 
vares, could not be captured at all 


To assure himself of the fact, Tupcombe 


up the ladder, step 


reached the window He found that 


one of the garden ladders, which 


y hung against a wall hard by 


curtains were drawn, but the case 


vas not quite closet d, and within he 
ar a sobbing, interspersed with 


icion strengthened to 


He desce nded In a passion 

1 , 1 

which was almost despair 
1 


of the Squire, and was 





ehout Ss rec: 


inferred from 
it-coa 


been 


nad 


¢ 
LO? 


pressed 
not 


Dorne 


would 


passed atl house 


extren 


Oppos!I 


| irned from 


into the 


iad not gone many 


oud erash behind him at the east end 


But 


head, in 


he kept on his way without turning hi 


the exalted mood of a Marian bish 
op who should have ordered the firing of : 
Smithfield pile 

Vil 


Meanw! Mrs 


summons brought by 


Dornell had read the 
ana 


out for Falls-Park, 


Tupeombe. pre 


pared instantly to set 


notwithstanding her expectation of her 


If he 


hav Ing 


son-in-law’s arrival every minute 
nothing of it 


that 
access to Betty's entrenchment must be 


she knew 


Reynard 


had come 


simply told his means of 


left to his own ingenuity The oral mes 


Sage to Betty , Which had been delivered to 


and sending a tootman 


Mrs 
and with a ghast \ i] I \¢ 
The \ 


and hastened on to Betty’s 


surgeon Dornell ea Louse 


steward, him 


‘tothe house ascended the 


rcase 
The door was boiled as belore 
Dorne il 


Court was so 


IL Ope 3 said Mrs 
joinery of the 


sively constructed that this order 


ho means easy to execute, and it Was not 


had fetched one of the heavy bars 


‘h lay across the andirons in the hall 


fireplace, to keep the burning logs from 


rolling out upon the floor, that the house 
make ression It 
ist, and Mrs. Dor 


ner companion to 


vard co ild 
flew at | 


ed, directing 


Ste an my} 


open nell enter 
Walt with 


ou 
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vpeen convey ed 


broug 
took he 
summons to Falls-Park 
ho suspicion fi V serious 


become 


thie 


oceeded vloom 


on \ 
[In his rear travelled Mrs. Dornell, who 
tingencies, kept her 

on the off 

ched the 


a into 


coachm 
airection 
the other coach was hailed, a 
vords passed, and Reynard, the tray 
er therein, alighted and came to Mrs 
Dornell’s carriage window. 
Ow turned to hen Come .”’ she whispered. ‘I 


it to speak privately to you. Why 


aeterm1 wal 


y aanering 
ire you So iate 


no que stions 





THE FIRST 


iIndrance and another 


iit Court 
ide for vour 
‘You must 


‘*There 


igainst 


are 
your 


rote 


when I V 


The circumstances were such that Mrs 


could not 


Dornel] 


DOSSLD 


not ne short of | \ Yr some 


entirely 


part of the { ld hinder his push 


icts wou 


yard 


Moreover, there are times 


cur i] womatl reels 


most 


ns Oniy 


ne . } 7 
jeer Sé mo she toid ol 


her discovery I »¢ *s he irt had been 


temporarily attracted by another image 
than his, that the lover had att Inptle d ai 
1} 


ibh ner and 


As a 


interview w that very night. 
had killed himself in the attempt 


mother could 2o 


woman and a she 
further, and the extent of the lover's suc 
cess was not revealed 


‘You should have come sooner,” 


COUNTESS 


she 


OF WESSEX 


AAD AINE OT 


tone unexpected! 


has 
That's tr 
You 
Oh ves 

Ah poo! 


veda th 


aone been aor 
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DaACK 


K1Ina 
now, course 


I } 


I turn 
humane being lernati 
to do.’ 
Mrs. Dornell promised 
In that then 


case, 
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He never uttered another 


People said there 


terrible death-bed 


many years 
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rrom fh 


vho remained 


Oo! 


a philoso 


onstant a 


f 
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Dparriel 
1M pass 
1h} i 
ie space pass 


] 
IK aha 


Inseven years 
re—so said the 


ich more ethe 


vanescent, Was capable of chan 


In twelve 


h one months her recent 


wion might | Ist { to her 


" How 


the old Eve had 


Ss own 
S mind veered ina 
‘ection favorable to him 
While Stephen 
ota bad 


Betty's 


Reynard was maki 


matter in London anc 


eisewhere, mother, his staunch 


friend, was doing all that she could do at 
kK ngs Hintock t ‘ ‘I up 


None « f tne 


discove red thal young Phelipson had be en 


the alla 


servants seemed ever to have 


admitted by Betty; they concluded quite 


naturally, indeed—that her admirer, after 


trying to attract her attention on the 


ground, had seen the ladder lying near 


and in a freak put it against her window 





morai 
lire 


Dorne 


le Hq 
ana Mrs 
from 
for 
had 


oht it \ ll * Sale 


the experiment which 


ryreciousiy at the tormer date 


wrote from London, expressing a hope 


le surprise in store for Betty 
should give tim ver uc a 


at she would not object to his 


them a visit 
Her mother 


come 


the 


and 


waited till she thought 
the 


rgested to him 


time was for iment, 


rite and ask 


then su 
Betty, 


cret he 


The Sse 


promptly did. 


which h 


had to communicate to her was 


W ESSEX 
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entrapped ¢ 


though nott 
hn granted 
Lady 


** My 


ina 
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and the rest was 
People said it 


Ho 


merous im 


her husband we 


er that may be 


ilv, and she became i course first 


Countess of Wessex, as he 
When he died Shi 


mn whieh 


had promised 


rote him an e 


pitaph 


she deseribed him as the best of 


husbands, fathers, and friends, and called 


herself his disconsotate idow 


Such is 


woman; or ral 
offence by so sweeping an 


was Betty Dornell 
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among 
received ant 
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Joseph and 
sacred Cl 
any, and in 
ve KnOW Nol 

r the [tri 


passed safe 


raer 


Prom 


Matthew's 
the Flight 
more about 


Vas made, thro 


happened 
found a resting-place 


process of myth-making and leg 


erous hand 
ly r ] + " 
y gained SO the } 
began in answer to 


Tl 


the fact was enlarged and 


DULIGING 
Rhinocolura, ‘‘ the river tious of naive and childish curiosity. 
ce across this boundary, brief record of 





Holy Family 


palm, and Mary 


empting fru 
her head. Joseph dec 
tired to climb the smoot L doing the } miess trave 
But the child Jesus know lis mother’s ‘'S any injury Ag: he Holy Family 


wish, and at his command the branches are taken prisoners 
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an 
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primitiy 
person 
remem 
the ¢ 
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ber that they 


arty 


NEW 


Cal 


are stealing 


a band of robbers who have 


rit 


oot tu f 
But two of 


them 


roused by the noise 
comrades 


be 


robber 


awaken fis 


pilgrims; but Titus ng 


disposition, tl 


moug¢ia 


is companion with forty pieces of 


let 


or which Mary blesses him 


and a girdie to keep still and 


cape f 
thirty 


ied 


uS foretell! after vears 
» rovpopers 
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penitent 


be crucil With 


Siiall 


ritus shall enter into Paradise 


thief 
ies, but if any proud-minded 


These are very 


e Sto 
s inclined to despise them, let him 
that 


Yer 


t 
ast 


prove at Ie 


Christians recognized a dil 
iong thieves 


and were willing to 
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idea of the 
ry ptian idols are 
from thei pede Sta 


vnole city 


of idols he 
IS changed into a 


And one 


o which all the « 


> passes DY 


} very 


and powertul 1ao1, 1 


ere 


th il 


vccustomed to pay homage, crue 
Jesus is a greater God than a 
and forthwith falls into a thor 


All t 


hat 


them 


Ira hisis buta childish w 


wrments 


of saving the religion of Jesus de 


strovs idolatry 


But the 


fund of 
Flight the 


Arabie Gospel of the Infancy, which was 


greatest marve 


res about the is found 


in 


current among the Christians of the East 
Moham 


Koran 


and W: indoubted|y used by 


the 


med in composition of the 
It is an Oriental variation upon a sacred 
theme, an Asiafic embroidery full of a 
strange beasts, a sanctified Ara 
It tells of : 


nb bride restored to speech by takin - 


Kinds Of 
bian Nights’ Entertainment 


a 


the infant Jesus in her arms; and a crazy 


woman who would not wear any clothes 


proug 


ht to her right mind by the com 


passionate look of the Lady Mary; and 
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Ss even more ing 


It deseribes the d 
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According] y thi 
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sesame was put before him, and the wo 
men were kissing him and feeding him 
And the girl said: **‘ What is all this ado, 
my ladies, about this mule?” They re 
* This mule, which thou 
seest, was our brother, born of the same 
W hen our father 
died he left us great wealth, and this only 
brother. 


p ied with tears 
mother with ourselves. 


We did our best to get him mar 
ried, and were preparing his nuptials af 
ter the fashion of our country. But some 


women, moved by 


jealousy, bewitched 
; and one night, a lit 


tle before daybreak, when the door of our 


him, unknown to us 


house was shut, we saw that this our bro 


ther had been turned into a mule, as thou 





now beholdest him. And we are sorrow 
ful, as thou seest, having no father to com 
fort us; and there is no wise man or ma 
gician in the world that we have omitted 
to send for, but nothing has done us any 
good.” And when the girl heard this, she 
said: *‘ Be of good courage, ladies, and 
weep no more; for the cure of your ca 


lamity is near; yes, it is presently in your 


own house. But 


For I also was a leper. 
when I saw that woman, and along with 
her that young child, whose name is Jesus 
[sprinkled my body with the water where 
in his mother had washed him, and I was 
cured. I know that he can deliver you 


from your affliction also. But arise, go to 
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Mary my 7 ! - it which Joseph carries in his hand 
own apartmen ‘ll her , t. and they are embarking in a boat, 


+ 


Poussin: and agalnii Uh 


he sea, fanned along b: 
reiS, aS In a very feeble and alffee 
popular, picture by a Frenx 

ing : in whose name I have forgotten, a1 
AS Mar fr no consequence Usually Jose} 
r no 7) 1 ing the ass, while Mary rides up 
our f t th 1e child in her arms 

nor brother [ the situation is reversed. 

n finished little picture 

whom women have an vander Werftf in the Louvre, 

condition, We be I vs M 


ary walking ahead carrying 


1e is about to cross 
stones, and turns t 
to Joseph, who is very old 
is almost afraid to follow, 
ass, COMM? 4 
sly, In he same 
ing seen a Charming 
Adam Elzheimer, in which 
Ho \ Family appeat to have crossed 


stream sparkling in 


road, s y 

1 young mat f engaging appear: ‘e moonlight Jose ph carries a torch in on 

W hereupo: ’ rre: joy he hand, and with the other he is givine 
household, ar the grateful sisters imme little branch to the child for a whip. O 

ided to marry their brother the edge of the woods in the backgrou 

vho had been the means of some shepherds have kindled a blazin 

rreat a benefit. fire, and there the travellers intend to see 

is, especially the happy marriage, their rest. The picture is thus illun 

Is quite 1 he stvle of Scheherezade It i nated with three kinds of lirht. yet it 
no more like the sober records of the evan- perfectly harmonious, and suggests ver 
gelists than a display of fireworks is like beautifully the ‘‘camping out” aspect o 

the silent stars: and the very contrast the Flight. 

goes far to prove, or at least to illustrate, The second class of pictures represent 
the historical character of our four gos- the Repose, either at some halting-plac 
pels. by the way, or in the home at Matarea 
The pictorial representations of thissub- The subject came into vogue at the end 
ject divide themselves into two classes. of the fifteenth century. The earliest 


First we have the pictures of the Flight example of it that I know is a copper 


tself. These may be easily recognized plate by Martin Schéngauer, which must 
by the presence of Joseph and Mary, evi have been done before 1488. But by 
ently going on a journey, with their the middle of the sixteenth century 
ld, not yet two years old. If the child this theme had become even more pop 
older, and able to walk by the side of ular than the Flight; it was painted by; 
Joseph, the picture represents the Return. Titian and Paul Veronese and Correggio 
+ >, 

R 


Sometimes the painter puts a sketch of by Murillo at least five times, by ] 


of the innocents into the bens and Vandyeck and Rembrandt and 

o remind us of the oeceasion Ferdinand Bol, by Claude Lorraine and 

Thus it appears in Peruzzi’'s Nicolas Poussin, by Overbeck and Di 

he Church of San Onofrio at camps, and among the latest representa 
Sometimes he makes an angel tions of it is the picture by Knaus in tli 

¢ the way, as in a painting of the Metropolitan Museum at New York—a 

of Domenichino at Naples. Now painting which is far from lofty in its 

the Holy Family are seen going through tone, but which fascinates the publie with 
a gloomy forest, as in a black little etch- its throng of plump and merry little an 


ing by Rembrandt. where one can hardly ls It is not always easy to recognize 


distinguish anything except the lantern this subject; sometimes a painter like 
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THE 


Claude gives us simply a broad landscape 


vith a few tiny figures in one corner, and 


> 
lis 1b a Repose ; or again, as 


vely picture by Decamps, we se 


a group of tire a people Wl 


THE REST BY THE WAY 


child, resting under the shadow of some 
trees, in dark silhouette against the even 
ing sky. But rule the Repose 
marked by at least one feature taken from 
the 


as a IS 


old legends—the fountain, the palm- 

of singing and 
dancing to amuse the holv child The 
painter tries to make his picture tell the 


And 


tree, a company 


angeis 


story of rest after a weary journey. 
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FLIGHT 


in the sad 


INTO EGYPT. Bi 


> 
*) 


always, if he knows anything about his 


subject. he leaves out the familiar firures 
which appear in 
the Holy 


St. Anna 


other representations of 
W herevet you 


t} 


Family find 


or St. Elizabe » little St. 


cm 


~ 
. 


John, you may know that the picture is 
not, properly speaking, a Riposo 
And 


to look 


now we may turn for a moment 


more closely lustrations 
the child 
them: five 
represent the Flight, and four the Repose 
Two of them are certainly in the very first 
rank of pictures belonging to the child 


at our il 
life of 


nine of 


] 


of this episode In the 


Jesus. There are 
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hey cover monks This was certainly the custon 
for more of the time, and the pict ire bears stro) 


ditfer- marks of Italian influence in the conve 

It itment of Joseph's dream on tl 

ie actual Flight on the rig 
Interesting thing about it is 
t graphic reproduction of 
scenery of upper Savoy These aa 

sharp-pointed hills and steep crags wh 


\rena in aaui ris¢ around the liage of \bondat 
ey were covered this peasant is carrying a 
ered even more nan covered with little round cheeses 


he dam} ‘of the mountain path is a native of th 
! varden: and m 1 of and may still be seen there 


pure color which Giot loved has ‘+h two men are towing against 
Prom is sul 


face even in am belongs to the river Drans« 
idmirable: it shows us how 1} till the drama of the Flight, but 1 


of old masters caus coloring is distinetly local, and the art 
history, and \v has made the action subordinate to 
scenery And yet I think, upon 
Whole, the old master-designe way 
trees, an I wooden monks the’ worth of their mone 
and the { F unjointed i Oo he spared himself some 
These were things using gray instead of blue, 
lerstand very the costliest of pigments 


them We turn now from the atmosphere 


iderst 


and ho tell us that Italy to that of Germany, and take thre 
is anxious and hurried, and characteristic examples of Teutonie art 
ry serious undertaking; the early part of the sixteenth centu 
imb beast was dejected These are all pictures of the Repose, a 
boys and the girl their manner is idyllic rather than dra 
Holy Family matic The weakest of the three is t 
good de: Ly the way; and that painting by Albrecht Altdorfer, the v« 
ose the boy who ecould see the satile and prosperous city architect of 
the bridle: and Ratisbon He has let his bizarre fane 
help looking run away with him, and overloaded 
if the mother and picture with details Yet there is some 
and that these two, Mary thing original and pretty in the littl 
‘ther, were less trou- angel swimming to meet the child Jesus 
rest of the party—all this who leans from Mary’s lap and dips his 
sin his plain, strong way. hand in the fountain. But what a fom 
the situation He gives tain! It is a nightmare of the Renais 
‘light sance. 
comes from a little Cranach’s engraving is far more satis 
vhich is hidden away in factory, and better even than his oy 
pine hamlet of Abondance,among earlier sketch of the same subject It 
mounta ‘hablais, on the south signed only with his crest—a dragon wit 
The traveller a ring in its mouth but its authenticity is 
Dranst indoubted The Virgin is seated at t 
vill find foot of a tree against which Joseph 
ble,and these leaning. The child stands upon his mo 


mbling from the walls. ther’s lap and offers her an apple. Twe 


No o1 snows who painted them Mr. jolly cherubs are dancing in a ring befor 


heodore to whose kindness we them, with every sign of delight, whil 


are indebted for this outline drawing, two other cherubs are up in the tree ro 

suggests that it was done in the fifteenth bing a nest and killing the young birds 
century by some travelling artist who This is a strange feature in such a peace 
went from place to place with his band ful scene. A recent writer has explained 
of workmen to execute the orders of the that the nest is an eagle’s nest, and its de 
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almost passit 
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but, after al 
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Correggio 


] 1 
hard, barrel 


than 


ly superior. Ta 
produced wit} 
ustrations of t 
the modern spi 
child Jesus 
ric set 


. Y 
Which has 
loneliness Of the jou 


ome no angels in the sk 

desert shows no sign of life 

ittle household wanderit 
ante 


<less waste ‘I 
wilted flower 


\ and slow, 


nas 
poor 


the trac 


droops like a 
Ii¢ a 
mothers ar 


that the a 


i 
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CDs on 


LIVE ballads : all 


of the Flicht 


> 
LE DOS 


plain 
found in the 
striking skete of the 


M. Merson has mat 
suggesti 
ndeed, the fi itroduce 

he landseape 


Into th 


far more ( 


e ois 


times But M 


irately an 


attempted this 
verail 


way Sé 


tto doit acc 


cold, 


Mi rson 1s the 
Wing, Slight 


] mis dra 
1 
who, wnen 


man 
counter ol 
\cubbio trave 
to Agubbio 
true to nature 


from Rom« 


orde rtoget his landseanpe 
Even more noteworthy is the way in whicl 
has touched upon the dim foreshado 


ing of the story of Jesus in the mytholog 
iuncient Egypt The Virgin sheltered 


oO 
corner of a ruined te mple and hold 


tit as 


i pa 1 ‘ 
her child at her breast, looks up 
gray stones 


Span urd Murillo 


ne 
Hlermit ive at amazement, and sees upon the 
tenade beside her the gigantic outline of Isis 
he faithful nurse, suck 


mother, the 
What thouchts of 

t ly: ‘ ] 
lave passed he 


and of fear must 
a marvel, tl 


very 
The drawing the good 
ing her son Horus.” 


! 


Is 
and +h 
miracle, 11S 


but a 


Joseph 
LO 


marvel alt 


curious, com 


hild,are It is a 
vlicitude and deep Strange ¢c rinerdence, 


cether in the manner of the 
plex nineteenth century rhis picture is 
he modern version of the old story 


They do not tum 


weariness of thie 
in Jesus. and the 
as Murillo al fact 
the conquered idols. 


t ot ft . 

ble from their places in ruinous dismay 
of Jesus, but they stand 
ured impotence above 


p Wilh brig i 
ud A 


group, and at the a 


HIS hes 
pproacii 
y onward crumbling in seulpt 
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NEW 


rood 
conce}l 


ernity 


tremu 
ready LO 
lmambient 
mvsticism 
blended together 
Nothir 
the paint 


and both are 


ision xs could 


ike than 
his bronzed, muscular 
basket of tools on his back 
Che I rent ind all 


Lhe the high bred Mecea race 


he flowers are those that star the 


strong, has 


marks of 
plains 
Palestine in early spring, each on 
h | @ care that it 
Moon-threads 


seems to bit 


himy be ave of light over 


ie trees and distant hills of Judah rhe 


vreaths of children are full of natural, hu 


man grace, brighter and more lovely than 


iv of Donatello’s or Luea della Robbia’s 


i! 
Years of patient toil have been spent upon 


canvas to give it reality, and make it 


i Was 


nere tru 


r¢ yond all 


ry point W pos 


this, and above i 


ing through and through 


line and glowing color—is 


spirit of the pict ure vhich ir 


The painter has expressed his meaning 
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the title of the 


The Triumph of 


picture It IS calle 
An 


nas immo 


the Innocents.” 


ne thought which he 


spirits of the murdered children o 


em—not a great multitude, as the 


en tho ightlessly depicted, but a 


band such as really played in that 
re—have followed after Jesus on | 


Joseph is turning back anxious 


itch the signal-fires which burn upo 
lls. Marv is busied in readjustii 


irments which had been hast 


rown about her infant at the departure 


ie Holy Child looks round, and se 
ie Spirits of his play mates, welcomes 
Lhe 


hand w 


gladness of a divine sym 


stretches out 
the bread of life. These ch 

his glorious band of 
draw near to him 
martyrdom flashes 
and their is change 
The 
yet felt 


terror of 


them 


SOrTTOW 


JOY last Froup of little one 


e not his presence, and t 


pain and mortality are. still 


ipon them Over the head of one 
A little fur 


a circle of flower decked bovs ane 


» is just descending 


s are bringing the tired foal up to it 


mother’s side. One baby saint looks down 


amazed to see that the sear of the sword 


vanished from his breast. In front 


has 
floats a trio of perfectly happy spirits, one 
carrying a censer and singing, the others 


casting down branches of 


At 


ife, bre aking 


the palm and 


f 


the their feet rolls the river of 


vine 


into golden bubbles, in 


whieh the glories of the millennium ar 
reflected 

1] my stical, 
But is it 
ment 


symbolical, visionary 


not alsotrue? Think fora mo 
It is the religion of Jesus that has 
transfigured martyrdom and canonized 
the 


that tells us of a heaven full of children 


innocence It is religion of Jesus 


and a kingdom which is to bring heaven 


down to earth. And so long as the r 


ligion of Jesus lives, it will mean help 


and blessing to the martyred innocents of 
the children who are oppressed 


our race 


in slavery, and neglected in want, and 
crushed by human avarice and ambition 
the the 


and blessing to these little 


cruelty in wheels of 


help 


and grea 
vorld 
ones in the name and for the sake of th: 
holy child Jesus. 
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GOLDEN 
McEN 


Kve 


and 


lace cul 
floating 
and out of see 
ond story) win 
dows, caught and 
wafted into sun 
ny chamibe rs a 
hint of orange 
blossoms lured 
into intimely 
bloom by the treacherous wooing of a 
Southern December 
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So Christmas was coming to t 


people who sat to-day on the front pore h 


Each sat 


of a little hovel back of town. 
in front of a door, and they were sepa 
rated by a board partition which divided 
\ man sat on 


» house into tenements 
a woman on the other Both 


both black, both silent and con 


Though he sat back near his door, in 
the mingled shadow of the low roof and 
an orange-tree, we perceive at a glance 
that the old man was characterized, as to 
personal appearance,by conspicuous bald- 
ness, exaggerated in effect by a luxuriant 
growth of bushy white hair, which clung 
about Iris temples, extending in a low line 
around the back of his head. A seant 
grizzly beard covered his face and chin, 
and he was apparently entirely toothless 

He had been engaged for several hours 
in splitting pine kindling, which he tied 
into little parcels of uniform size 

After he had finished his task to-day, 
the old man sat for some time quite still, 
with an air of alert listening 

Presently, however, he rose suddenly 
(though his motions were nervous and 
labored), and takine his stool with him, 
reseated himself near the edge of the gal 
lery, exactly opposite a narrow opening 
made by a broken plank in the partition. 

Knocking here as at a door, while he 
peered curiously through the aperture, he 
called out, ** Oh, Sister Garrett! is you 
home, Sis’ Garrett ; 


WEDDING. 
ERY STUAR’ 


As ** Sister Garrett” rises to respond to 
the call, we perceive that she too is very 
old and bent, while a certain fashion of 
contracting her brows and looking inten 

y before her shows that her dim-look neg 
are failing in vision. 

She also takes her chair with her as shx 
approaches the partition wall, and placin 
it qui hear he opening, seats herself 
with laborious deliberation. 

The old man inclined his head in a wa' 
almost courtly, as he said, by way of greet 
ing: °° J sholy IS } roud ter see you home 
Sis’ Garrett Ll ‘lowed dat I ketehed de 
soun’ o’ yo footfalls dis mawnin’ on yo 

lL listened, an’ [’ain’t heerd ‘em 
no mo’,an’ I kep’ a listenin’, ‘caze I craved 
ter heah vou a-meanderin’ ‘round; but | 
ain't heerd no mo’ tell jes now I heerd 
ver sneeze.’ 

The woman laughed. *‘ Is dat so, Br’e: 
Thormson? | know I is a loud sneeze 
De idee 0° you takin’ note o° me a-sneez 
in’! Well, well, well! Business mus’ be 
sort o’ slow, sho’ “nough, ef you ‘ain't got 
nuttn’ better ter do’n ter set up a-list’nin 
ter me a-sneezin’. De Lordsave us! You 
And Sister Garrett laugh 
a peal of high-noted laughter 


isacase, sho! 
ed again 
worthy of a light-hearted and a younger 
woman. The inborn Spirit of coqyetry 
never dies in some women, and if it seems 
to be sleeping, it takes only the inspiration 
of a masculine presence to rouse it into 
interesting play. Sister Garrett was a 
woman of this type. If it had been hers 
to die of old age, the coquette in her 
would still have died young. 

[t was the optimistic temper, of which 
this was an indication, which made her 
lonely neighbor welcome the sound of hen 
footsteps. 

The stolid old man was entirely guilt- 
less of anything in the least degree per 
sonal when he referred to her sneezing, 
and yet the implication of courtesy rath 
er pleased him He looked through the 
hole in the wall at the old woman, and 
laughed. 

‘* Dey’s a sociable soun’ ter yo’ sneeze, 
Sis’ Garrett, an’ a man livin’ like I does 
by he’s lone se’f, he fin’s a heap o com 
pny in a good frien’ly sneeze a-comin’ 
Hit tecks orf 


a heap o’ de lonesomeness 0’ Chris’mus. 


fom ‘crost de partitiom. 





A GOLDEN 


» hit calls my min’ fom 


an obril 


pusson 


How 


ows vouainta 


LLOTLN 


you Garr 


ler stay an 


t down, dry so! 
Brer 


man! 


Huccome you so cuvus ‘bout 


You is 


you know IL’ain’t sti 


me 


de cuvuses’ 


Chormson 


Huccome ick de lot 


I jes teckin’ a neighborly inti 


iSS, } 


rarrett [ ain't mean no harm 
Ef you so neighborly, Brrer Thormson, 


iccome you ‘ain t axed me is I run out o’ 
erbacker 
The old man shuffled t 


o his 


soon brought trom his room : 


the weed, his Pl} 
The 


her pocke 


ve, and 
old woman took he from 


t, and presently two col ns of 


smoke rising from Opposite s1 Vinto 


des, ble 


1 mingled cloud above the partition, and 
moved before the toward the so Illi, Cross 


old 


‘Smoke 


Ing the womans vard 


rot sociabie 


watched the misty cloud 


> uid she, as sue 


[ puffs an’ you puffs, an’ time de parti 


tiom gives em a Chance, de two smokes 


look like dee des nachelly goes togwedder.” 


fe see dee moves todes de souf. 


re 


plied the old man, ‘‘an’ Llooks fur a snap 


o’ fros’ ter-night,an’ U'1l be iced ter see it, 


ter weck up de kindlin’ trade Look like 
1 pusson mought starve at dis business ef 
dis warm winter ain’t play out soon 

‘I hates a hot Christmus,” said the old 
woman. 

‘Il hates it an’ I 


with a touch of feeling 


loves it he replied 


‘yas, I hates it, 
eaze seem like hit’s onnachel an’ ’ceitful, 
what ‘d 


put up a warm cheek fur yer ter kiss, an’ 


like pusson a pusson cyant trus’, 


; es 
uri col’ shoulder 


but agin, I 


1 ae 


maybe nex’ minute t 
on yer I hates it dat-a-way 


loves it on de ‘count o’ de ricollectioms hit 


brings me. De happies’ day o’ my life 


De 


Thormsons ¢ 


Dub dal 
roun’ sé 
sence ole 
lookin’ at 


f | 


fricasseed a 


could ( cou 


you 


CHICKEN, SIS 


Lord save my soul ! Phormson! 


I’m a cook, me lL ed fricassec 


a cl 


mn an’ dream ‘bout some 


al 


onde rmy 


mv sieep 


Same Tt 


at me es put 
hans 


What is de ingr 


De ingrejums ter 
Nemmine 


iecken, 


bout dat rE dyie 


I won't pester fur de in 


all 


couldn't 


Cl an’ vou 


ns | is keeps a little seasonin 


hie | 


cook e! 


oye 


t*mvse’f fun 


spec 


L run out 0’ my trade-marks 
You talks 
When vou 


L< 


The old Tah Was ple “used 


like a eook, sho’, Sis’ Garrett 


‘ ‘ 


converses dat-a-way, 


ae 


look Like n smell 
steam 

* You'll 
my han’ over de pot 


‘Well, 


rooster ll say he’s pra’rs ter-night 


smell it. sho ‘nough,ef L passes 


ef Vou say de 


al we 
{ 


‘vide up on de friecassee fur Chris’mus din 


ner I been studyin’ bout de wa 


V vou Was 
a-talkin’ ‘bout de smoke jes nov Maybe 
de smoke 0’ our pipes runs togedder fur 
rime an’ you dat 
little an 


W hat you say, Sis’ Garrett 


a sign te ue Aix 


mought 


in an’out a OKLY sO 


mo’ neig 
ciapdie like 


‘You kill de rade rooster, an’ don’t fret 


‘bout de smoke.’ 


‘*An’ how we gwine ‘vide ‘im up? Is 


you gwine ter pass my part back froo de 
hole ¢” 


‘I ’lowed you was teckin’ a lesson fom 








OW 

pDioo»med 
now, an ae 

em on ‘er 

a qu "WK LOOK as 
You say de Phorm 
I ; he 


dee 1s come 


Well, so 


away 


risen 


Said, MOVINge 


il o corn an’ bait 


an teach im it 


Che 


long 


parted old Woman 


ruminating a time that 


oll Lo bed 


it was that the old man 


been married on Christ 


had worn fresh orang’ 
All Luis 


to her when she was young 


a Christmas bride, and had 


ve wreath; but of course 


was in Louisiana, and her husband 
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ind straight and handsome 


not. 


| Hompson was 
I 


and he comemence 


1 an old yearning 


meet him once again, this hus 


her vouth, she would die happy 


more than she 


co ild hope 


1 
happened Sii¢ 


had no 


ars ayo 


n imprudent marriage 


unfortunate She 


had been the 


property of ditfereyt fan 
The evil 


ies prophesied had come ti 
Her husband’s owner had moved into a 


ther State, and carried all his goods 


peenhn the 


hat had 
After a brief se 


marriage had brought her only separati 


mm, and t 


ison Of happines { 


l rrow, and yet she would ho pa 


e memory of this short 


pe riod ft 
I¢ had brought her 


le when she rose Trom 


her 


itions, knelt for an audible 


prayé 


length, and finally elimbe 


sual 


oh soft bed, where, surrounde: 


ner youth and With the se} 


orange wreath Iving upo 


in dreams she fell asleep 
rooster was illed that n 


an to a feather, and early next 
morning passed through the partition 


| hnere 


midnight, 


had been a change in the weathe 
about and by noon next day a 


had 


ot sieet—a t 


drizzling rain given way to a licht 


ransition not 
city At 


falling, 


Uncommon 


s Southern five oclock 


the sleet was still and at six the 


storm had grown more violent 


Thompson, rigged cap-a-pie in his foxy 


] 


broadeloth suit, stood looking out upon 


weather 
7 


as time to go, SO Said 


the 


n his waisteoat pocket, and so said 


sliver 


the savory odor that came through the 


kev-hole and under the barred door which 
separated the two rooms. 

Thompson did not know what to do 
Even ignoring the question of rain and 
rheumatism, how would it look for a man 


to vo out in such a storm -just for din 


** Hit “d 


starved out, ter go 


look like a pusson was clean 


"way out ter dat front 
gate an’ back agin, an’ come in wet as a 


drownded rat. jt s Je s fo grub ™ he solilo 
q ized. 

W hile he stood at the open door, grow 
ing momentarily more irresolute as the 


storm rose in violence, and more eager as 
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SMOKE GOT 


the appetizing steam grew in flavor, there 
came a rap at the partition He was there 
in a moment. 

‘Breer Thormson,” said the expectant 
ef you'll len’ me a axe [ll prize 
open de do’ ‘twix’ 


{ 
HOSLESS, 


yo’ side an’ mine, so’s 
you en come froo, ef you'll have de 
ners an’ de perliteness ter nail it 


quick’s we 


man 
up agin 
*Tain't 
drownded out 


cits done dinner 
fur you wit 


ho 
use ter voi’ 
.an’ de chicken schew, hits des done 


ip ter de right notch now.” 


roun’ 


Thompson was most happy to promise 
to repair any injury 
unbarring of the 
open, and tl 
reality. 


resulting from the 


door, and it was soon 


ie Christmas feast a present 


‘*T hates ter ax yer ter fetch yer knife 


SOCIABLE 


WEDDING 





WAYS, AINT IT 


‘n’ fork, Brer Thormson, but | 
do it. *less’n we'd 


I'd 


boun ter 
fo'th—er 


my 


borrer back ‘n 
else suit yer by eatin wid fin 


vers 


*Scuse me. scuse 


me, | 
and 
had de sense an 
fetch de co 
but IJ 


s'ciety fur 


way,” 
Thompson, bowing smiling: 
oughter de manners ter 
fetch ter hnveniences oO de 
‘casiom ; ain't been movin’ roun’ in 
fur so long I ’ain’t got no mo 


ah Hotten 
some h’n’ r > w 
this apology he 
hobbling into 


perliteness “‘n one o 
potots er 


With 


peared, 


oOods. 


profuse disap 
his 
soon returned with the desired 
implements, adding also a tumbler and a 
chair, as he 


owl room 


whence he 


had taken note of these fur 
ther needs during his apology. 
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Om Tu 
HOSLESS 


MDDOSLLE 


Ir Coals, &@ pot 


cottee 


COM pose d the 


a pot ol 
Sl pie MLEeMU 


observe to his credit 
ypression of 1) | 
ded Trom 


COOKS 
KHOWS 
ura 


ess O COOK! 


dumplin s 


aint yet 
ne home 


‘k poun’-cake 


ugary and 

slatur candidate !” 

ie overflowing 

sentimel I ! Hy 


iest, while his 


hostess insistence, kept 
his plate 


At length 


off further supp 


however. T warded 


y by repeated protest that 


nompson 
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nan f 


hilo! 


s palm to his nostril 


faces 

handed t 

laking itd 
t 


rst Dhng@er, si ied 


add d, 
dat 
I say De flag 


S back a voice ter 


An’ voices,’ 
H-how d you say 
An’ voices 


Dring 


sne present 


»alren o mine 
Yas, hit 


do bring back 1 


VOICE 


like I en shet my eyes an’ see 
vhole passel « darkies a-standin’ roun 
ole-time cyabin, an’ a one-arm pre: 


standin’ 


‘oinst de hvyearth 


book orn de mantel-shelf; an 


Pa-walkin’ in wid de purtie 

: oht-evedes’ black gal 

She was all dressed 
tfy-flutfy dress 

heah DIOPSOLS O} 

she warn 

purty a-stan in | blae 


shinin’, 1 de mids’ o’ so much 


LOOKE d jes ike One o’ ae se 
blackbirds in a snow-bank! Oh, e 


see er oncet agin, Ef she’s in 


* de livin’, 'd know ‘er, sho! In 

how she’s boun’ ter be changed 
blightin’ o’ time; but eyes is eyes 
she couldn't nuver lose dem flashy-dashy 
come-ef-yer-dare black eyes, ‘less’n blin 
stricken ‘er 


ness 


an’ sperit is sperit, an’ | 


. s 4 
KhHOW long as she iive shes 


boun ter hol 
a high haid We had jes one little baby 
a peart little boy—time de partin’ come 
| hope Gord spared ‘im ter “er.” 

The old had 
alertl 


the 


woman been listening 


vy all along, but now she peered into 
‘Ain't i 


Thormsons come f'om Georgy 


Speakers face you Say dag 
she ask 
ed eagerly 


Y-yas, ’ 


a-aXin 


m, dee is Hueccome you kee} 


me is de Thormsons f'om 


Is yer knowed any ob’em ?” 
: No. no, Br'er 


come 
Creorgy 


Her face was troubled. 
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rH} 


Thormson, I ‘ain't knowed ‘em I des 


xin’ ver so.” 


The old man continued Ef hit 


in 


was 
vill dat I ed jes see ‘era 
fo’ I die. 


all’er 


Gord's 4 
an’ setdown an’ talk w 


wn’ KnHOW ups in 


downs sence 


Greora’y 


er when I went ter g 
“s 7 Aon you said vou come f'om ¢ reorgy 

aa pre 

Br’er Thormson 
*Yas,’m,dat so 

but dishere whi 

back 


clarin’ o’ wah 


I iscome tom Georgy 


+ > 7) 7 nN 
Im LAKIN OuL now, 


yonde , long fo aie 


hit’s away 


move ter 
| 11Vé d 
] married, 


‘fo my marster 


(yeora’y vhen I was a yong buck 


in Lou’siana dem days, an 


ginst de ’visemint 0° my marster,a purty 
ittle black gal named Cicely, what b long 
coas . 


In 


in Georgy, 


ter de Morgans on de on de planta 


tion ‘j’inin’ we's place co’se I done 


] ? ’ lif , 
passed de mos’ o my ie but 


quick’s de wah was over an’ Freedom 
loosen me, I come clair back ter de coas’ 
lL wucked 
Cicely 


marster done 


wa! \ a-huntin’ 
Her 


army 


my 
but “twarn’t 


had kilt 


fur no use. 


been In de 


WEDDING, 


an 


‘nh’ ruin,an 


LONG AGO 


look like ey vthing was gone ter rack 


1 couldn't heah nuttn’, an’ no- 


body seem like dee membered me, So | 


ter Noo *Leans 


prayin’ fur de s 


>on down heah an’ 


hone ain 


keepin’ 
my eyes open, lL done guv up de hunt, 
, trablin’ eas 


Lo 


an’ el 


caze Vhiie she 

He 
well 
, in 
ter 


de 


| mought be 


gewine wes’, an’ ef hit’s de d's will 


r right heah tain’t 


cnian ¢ 


mavbe hits fur de bes’, caze, in co'se 
atl dese yeahs sne mo ight 
but I ain't 


ay my he 


ve me look caze 


art hol’ ter her, I blieve she 


Loo Ef led jes see er! 


done helt ter me 
Dey ain't no gals like her dese days She 


Yer aint 


Vi id no Morgan people fom de 


was de ole-time sort. nuver 1s 


met up 


coas . 1s ver 


The old man had become so much ab 


sorbed in his own past that he did not 


perceive that the woman was silently 


gr, The 


] { { 
iow Ota iow re 


room, lit only by the faint 


and the fitful flicker of 


an expiring Candie Vas neariy dark. 


The old woman steadied her voice by 
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an effort, and made a f le attempt ceeded even its usual quality of pip 
straighten her stooped | thinness 

I say, ver ain't never knowed no n 


\ ; t\ ike dat, ver, fom de co: 


is, name Ali 


fine haid o° bi: 


White toots 


a proud Same as 
voice trembled roasS hh ear, ah a Voice 
ra cook-stove adin’, like a he bird S SONG 

been weeping 


old man had 
interrupted her 


Seves 


how he 
of his hand, and 


his voice 


SHakKInNG 


mous Wave 


thetic effort to steady 


answer he r 
1.—look like—look like dat 
a-talkin’ ‘bout—hit was 
ce—Sis Garrett, an’ yer know 
sons voice hit’s hit’s boun’ ter 
tching high note when age stricken 
doubly dimmed cin a-frailin’—” 
1 Miah co'se I KHOWS 
husband of her knows all dat | 
in the in » time on ‘im ‘ spec’ ter 
it cog etry ip roun’ lively like ne done When 
1iowed ‘im: but de voice, an’ de way } 


comb ‘is haid, an’ dem shinin’ white 


tell on a bordy 


orn pri 

you e contrast 

veen his ! re and herself tor 
’ 


ondertul econ t boun te 


all da 
ieavily on his hand 


r 
1 
I 


His head sank 
ror a time Final Vy he sa 
Sis Garrett, « 


e corners of her mouth were 
he was silent 


hat Ud Aint ver 


know, S-Sis’ 


Dat's 


vhat fo'te 


Thormson, dey’s a man 
Stricken @& Man 


I « please 
coas’ thing 
He huecome dee proves de Book 


De toofs, dee 


when age an sorrer 
boun’ ter come back on ‘im 


LthO 


ne o Smif, Aleck Snaitf 
dw draps out, same as a 


W h-w 1h-W hia the old man } 
Stammered ial \ ldered effort to speak harona pusson s haid, hit clair de trac 
but she ! i ition tol too in’ den tain no use f 

im ter try ter stan’ up 


‘caze time dat hig 


de secon’ chilhood 
nh baby 


7 
Lilt 


onte¢ 


] 1:1 
hOOK LiKe 


ins’ dese losse 


»,notes 


He mi all 
\ , like a man 


e cyan't play no blulf game 


maybe 
1th 


hol set a Preside 
, . : . 
id. 1e@ LLY obleege ter @ive up de I 


{ 
dat de times an’ de seasons don: 


comb up orn top 

( i -. a proud como, an when 
, voice ad ! ‘im out.’ 

He hesitated, searching the old 


ae I 
no sign, and fie 


an strong, des ilke 
¢ 


Ld know dat man’s f: but she made 


a mel rh ice, 
nachorus 0 angels! Kkf—ef led went on 
h oh note look * me like h 


neet up wid dat man, Br’er Thormson, 
; same 


d turn ter joy, ’caze rorslin’s, an 

an buck git de gorslin’s, an’ talk 
to say these last fur a noterfercatiom ter stan’ up an’ 
man, hit come on ‘im agin time he 


i. noterfercatiom dat de battle don: 


ind she caught her breath nervous 

yrroceeded »fur 
keteh de an’ he ’bleeve ter give up de fight and 
down 
He studied his hearer’s face 
seemed looking 
Her pride r 
he 


intnuvet 

e dat, is yer?” for a sec 

into her face ond pause, but she still 
into space, and was silent. 


humiliation should 


man tik 


Vas peering 1 


old man W: 


as one dazed 
quired that his 


onderstan’ yer 


like I ain't 
and 


He was trembling, 
from agitation, ex 


L—look 
rood *he said complete 
is voice, suffering ‘* Look like,” he resumed—‘: look like 


| 
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after an inte 
returned tot 
mutual recognition 


’ ‘ } 
some h’n’, Cicely, I mistrusted 
isonin’ o’ dat fricasseed chicken f'om 


old 


been a 


‘ost de 


ll tell on a voice bout marryi 
talk high jes an’ hi 1 de orwange 


ickKiIn On im in mimence ter og 
an in’ all dat ( ip ter reconnizin 


ith h Ss voice ho 


pout (Georg 


could meet des like d 
er changed, caze ra switeh 


irn’t, she wouldn't have ver hot 
ira ole man like me ne sing 
| face in his hands and n’ de when Vo ‘hed orn de baby 

Chow h iccoMne ook like 
high haided un’ pe: was des bleeve ter | 


mought turn ‘er bae t 


K On top o’ dat vou ‘spon’ d: 


you Is Core 
not know me.—Oh, my Georgy 


ut 
un’ | was orn de rack—wid C 


e not know me! 

wid de weight o' time an so p inter 
*evyes was ondimmed ain tech wid Alec] Yer voice is fa 
> ‘er heart yer some, vhen IL listens t 
good, seem like de ole ring, hit come 
pite bac Kf you'd © let lone talkin 
vords Georgy, Ud o’ knowed it f'om de fus. but | 
membered Gat you went ter Atalanta, an 


weeping in co'se Georgy, hit put 


me orf de track 
he fell Mlanta an’ Georey j 


** Hush, 
[ say! lee Well, well! “Tras 


Same, 


‘lin’ rou 
Cror , a pusson do git educatiom 
and he 7 is’ ’ y grammar, bul l ‘low 
duntries, mM ivbe crost 


ited the fom one’n’er 


No, no llanta, dat’s j S yer mought 
say, de quality name, an’ de people in de 
iton style ver know how dee 
K Orn 


fur gra 
in wiped aims de nameo’ Tlanta dat 
attempts ‘m what live roun’ in de hig 
vhar little iVS dee jes teck on de plain 
name o Georgy, dry so.’ 
could not answer Moving ‘OF co’se,” said she 
iead from side to side, however. she The nignt was tar spent and the old 
indicated that she did not know couple still sat talking—living 
r vas far spent when, after gether in one-night of dim retrospection 


ingled tears and laughte r the 


over to 


r long lives spent apart 
ves, the old couple com ‘hey we pt and laughed many times 
: talk Both the sorrows and surprises of 
oon ry their separa nee, and these emotions were 
names of their last own tically mingled as the mother re 


fe of their child from his in 
Know some h nh ‘ecely,saidthe fancy, : the time when the father was 





me me, 


LXXX 
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you s 


Crood- nig 


t man he b 


ind belore Many minut 


’ 
leasured yreathing 


com 
ociarmead the ag 


py land of youth 


tored, ol hopes 


aire 


“ALLIS 


‘Views? d 


rea (rvarretts 


idea propriety of a fermal an 


nouncemen ie presence of the con 


rr 1 * parties concerned, 


relations of the o d peo 


iS quite enthusiastic in 


prospect of the novel oce 


congrat 


iS 


ilations to the 
old couple eN 
to 


the manne 


‘eassuringl y 


he 1! 


| m de she} 
| aint one 
desi) 


nat im my rna 


an’ go a-fishin’; an’ ef 


s fitth ter 


ha 


condue’ air cer 


tsomever W t mought irise 


is ah de aesires oO my flo K 


and 


So said sister 


Garrett 


Brier Thormson’s nodding 


the minister con 
part, embellish yo’ 


de dictates o’ vo’ 


‘umstances o de casiom, 


neither ter de right ner ter de 


»p ae ddle island o’ de 


Ih 


hour. an’ teck yo" 


an’ widout approach de 


a Waitin’ corngergatiom, an’ 


presence 


I'll gua’ntee dat ev’ything shill pass orf 
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ter de : 


satersfact 


comfort o vo’ hearts, newll 


ter de 
de sr 


said Sister Garrett 


Sperits 1oOm O ¢ 


an ory o' Gord 


Amen!” 
\men! 


Ler 


fervently echoed Br'er Thor 


bDath morn 


vn announced from 


OcIOCK Ot} Lhatl salhne 


noon, Immediately 4 mt 


losing 


Conterence SeSS1ION, thre 


ld take p rch a golds 
were cordially 


He ref 


Orie y 


wedding { 
ted am 


ised fun 


explanatl bade the ecu 


on 


“come and see 


rious 


Ne edle SS LO SHY the chureh Was crow; 
vertlowing, for curiosity 


to the 
exact nature 
The 


congre 


ran hig 


individuals coneerned at 


ot Live promised cere 


mony expectant interest of 


Waiting gation proved infect 


and after ¢ of Conference the doze 


losing 
ministers nt 
to 
rare as a golden wedding 

Aft 


during 


or more of preset remained 


a& Man, Curious Witness an Occasion s 
er a short interval of some disorde) 
which ministers and people e1 
“doin social conve rsation. la iwhing 


to 


stir 


surmising as whom the bridal part 


should be, a at the door announce: 
their approach 


Had 


hneroes of the 


their dress labelled them a 


not 


the 


th hour, it would have bee 


impossible, so great was the crowd, fo 
them to have made their way up the alsi¢ 
The oht 


ive In 


throng, pressing to ri and lef 


way, however, and arm arm thi 


old co iple oveyving orders 


passed up 


middle aisle and took their stand befor 


the pulpit 
The groom wore his old broadeloth su 
in which he 


the very one, by-the-way, 


had been married to this same woman 
nameless number of years ago 

The bride, modestly attired in an o 
white muslin, might have escaped specia 
notice in a crowd, excepting for a sma 
spray of natural orange flowers which sh 
wore upon her forehead. 

It is a pity to have to write it, but ther 
titter of 


the dignity 


mirth, ill 
of 
piace, as the old pair tottered up the 


was a suppressed, ut 


worthy the occasion al 
Lhe 
aisle 

Brother Brown had stepped down be 


fore the pulpit, and was ready to receive 


Perceiving instinetively that h 
not in tune with the 


them 


congregation were 
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the occasion 


and defere 


} SOL@TOINLILY 


respect 


mone 1 I stiddy 


prety KhO 


Wh ter 


S coriice WO PUuSSONS IS 


fur de 
Ve 
Garrett 


service: 


an’ when | 


dee claims dat dee 


r ion IO dé 


ain t reconnize one ner tell how, 


‘ur vou ter ‘spute dey words, ‘caze 


you cases V¢ eves upon em now 


Stan heah ter-day, you can easy 


conceive o° de fac’ dat de lan’marks by 


\ hieh dee could oO been reconnized 1S Well 


oh washed away by de surgin’ o' de river 
time. Dee claims dat dee was ] ined 


instate oO 


1hh 


holy Im ae Ole 


matrermony 
ivs, time dee was yong, an’ arter mean 


derin’ roun’ de worl, eaS an wes, norf 


an’ souf, norfeas’ an lori wes , So ter speak, 
ter all de pints o’ de cumpositiom, dee 


suddently 
dee ain't a-ca’culatin’ ter ketch up 


> yeahs W 


reconnize oneanner, an’ now 


wh ie 
hat’s gone, dee ‘lo 
ter 


an in han 


\ d il 


ter come DacK ae 


‘start fresh, h 


Grord. when dee skivered one 


anner, aee Vas bole Tree 


handed an’ free 
how W d a 


craves ter jine han’sa 


hearted: an 


free han’, dee 


ih, 


an’ wid a free 
heart dee craves ter jine hearts once mo’; 
an’ ef dey hearts is bofe turned dat-a-way, 
who 
Kt word agin it, let ‘im 
spe ak now, er else, as de Bible say, Jorever 
hol’ “Ws peace 

He 
crowd, upon Ww hich the silence of 
listening had fallen 

* Hit’s aged 


couple is well on in de Ve ahs, an’ LOOK like 
dey 


gwine say de word ter hinder ‘em 


anybordy got a 


hesitated, casting his eye over the 


attentive 


true,” he resumed, *‘ dis 


journey is ‘mos’ done; but ef dee got 


de cour’ge ter teck han’s fur de las’ mile 
o de road, *tain’t fur de likes o’ us ter dis 


An’ 


ripe in 


cour’ge ‘em! when I looks dis 


at 


o-ole man, veahs, as de Book 


say, an’ ‘eripit an’ failin 


in steps, an I 


vdom, | 
dat woman got cou 


aiuter de 


sho 


light, ‘ecaze hit w 


hit would 


/ 


Orn 
da 


Journey fu de OnNCOIV.E rted 


Vieh mv eves pass ter ce ride 


r mnie er spec 


r le bride 


aises m\ 


Bless Gord ir 


pbriae ‘ bow no sate cour ge 
groom Bless (,ord tur a 


an’ a kin’ heart 


Wharfore 


“In «ae 


oO vou 


} man ab 


vife' 


Turning to added, lower 
ing his voice, l L Sal Lute vo bride 
‘caze | know she done bee his luted on ae 
former ‘casiom; howsomever, ef vou de 
sires ter "new vo salutatiom ‘fo’ de wor! 


you Is free ter do so 
The 
the 


old man bent his head and kissed 


lips of his old wife This was taken 
usual signal for congrat 


Lo 


lations 


congregation began move for 


With a 


minister 


wave of his arm, however, the 
that the vsolden 
aing was not yet ove 


indicated wed 


Placing bride 
the 
congregat 


noted 


and groom in chairs 


within 


the 


chancel, he turned again 


A change of tone de 


Lo 
on 


that he was now approaching a 


new branch of the subject 


‘IT guy out dis mawnin 


he began 
‘dat dis was owine ter be 


a golden wed 
bredren? Is 
I mean dat de preacher was rich No, 
know I dat de 
I ain't 
No 


is I mean 


din’, an’ what is I mean, my 


you ain't Is | 
No 
dat de bride 
I ain't Den 
W hat is de significatiom of a 


mean 
was rich 


groom 
Is I 


you 


vou KnOW 


mean 


KHOW 


colden wed 


din Hit’s de cilebratiom o’ de ma’yage 
oO two what 


Gord an’ de 


pussons have dae 


cour ge ter 
stan’ up ‘fo’ worl, arter fifty 

Dee lived through 
up ter it; an 
, dee nuver lets on. 


veddin’ part; an de 


yeahs, an’ say ‘Amen!’ 


it, an’ dee gwine stan’ ef dee 


Dat's 
part, dat mean 


sorry aee done it 
ae vO 


dat ev’ ybordy ‘bleege ter fetch a gol’ wed 
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oms: wharfore 


pe i | he wou 


invited one of thei yronounce 


liction thei 


} ‘ 
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nddet 

is t u iCh 
CONSPICUOUS! hi indsome 
o presence, a delegate 
ipper parishes He 
s if to address the 
ed, cleared his throat 
ved, essaved to speak, but fa led to 
command his voice, and finally, turning 
ly approached the old woman 


broken With a 


wna With a voice 


Mammy heah little Joe 


woman, for the first time dur 


ill trving ceremony, lost her self 


control \\ ith a shriek, she threw ner 
self in he arms of her son, whose first 

vd assured her of his identity 

The old father sobbed aloud, trembling 

teously, but soon the son drew his mo 
ther’s withered little form into a chair be 
side him, and seating himself next the old 
man, put his strong arm around him, and 
drew him to himself 

There was not a dry eye in the churelh 
and not a few of the more emotional fell 
to shouting In the midst f the wildest 
excitement, Brother Brown, himself weep 
ing, pronounced a faltering benediction, 
but the congregation were too much 
wrought up for dismissal It was quite 
dark when at last, after innumerable 
hand-shakings and many embracing 
, and mother leaning each on an 


son-—they passed out of the 


told, and vet, before we 

is peep In upon the three 

: at the home fireside on this 

first evening They ire in the mother's 

room, and the son occupies the centre 

chair, while the old parents on ¢ ither side 
gaze fondly upon him 

Joe,” says the old man at length, 

wh-whar'd you git de name o’ Lincoln, 

anvhow 

Well ver know, daddy, I ’a n't meant 

no onrispeec’ ter you, but I ‘ain’t nuver 

spect ter see yer no mo’, an’ yon ‘ain't had 

no name what yer mought say was borned 

_ an’ de name o' Smiff look 

had so much spornserbility on it 

look like hit’s done stood fur so 

hit don’t stan’ fur nuttn’ no 

mo’'—an’ was a-castin’ ‘bout fur a name 

what stood fur freedom—an’ dats hue 

come I tuck de name o’ Lincoln; but in 


co se, ef you Sesso vou de one ter seh de 


word—an’ ef you sesso dat 1 am boun’ ter 


teck de ime o’ Smiff, in co’se T1—T1l 


No ! I ‘ain't sesso! What 
Chee ’ 
] 


Don't pester me ‘bout no ‘titlemd) 


Ly 


ioht, honey I des want ter 
heah an’ feas’ my eyes orn n 
\in’t yer see how he favor yo 


How yer kee 


Look at ‘is haid. 
Joe? 
ecvards it out wid a 
comb, same as I use ter: but I 
ter it much myse’f. De-Dely, she mos 
combs an’ trains it.” 
Who De \ 


ple at once, eagerly 


asked both the old re 

He laughed with some embarrassment 
‘Wh-why, Dely—she—she’s my wife 

Umh!” grunted the mother 

I sesso too,” echoed the father 

‘Y - yas—yas, ‘m,I ma’yed; yas, sir 
mayed. Why, mammy, I's gittn’ ok 
me! I got—lI got 

What you got?” asked both togethe: 

in 

1 got—I got—why, mammy, 
gal big as you is—yas,’m, I is.” 

‘’Ain't I tol’ yer he was des de perza 
image o you, Aleck? I knowed quie 
as my back was turned, he ma’y W hat 
else you got, Joe?” 

Who, me? I got a whole passs 
chillen—boys an’ gals, an’ boys an’ gals 
an’ boys an’ 

‘Don't say it over no mo’, Joe, ‘less’! 
yer mean dey ain't no een ter ‘em Go 
orn an’ tell us what dey names. Umh 
Lord have mussy, Aleck! You an’ me's 
bout a dozen gran’‘mammies and gran 
daddies, de way Joe’s a-talkin’ now 
W hat’s de matter wid you, Joe?) Why'n't 

* talk, an’ tell me dey names ?” 

‘l’s tellin’ yer fas’ as I kin, mammy 
De oles’ one, she name arter you.” 

The old woman smiled “Is she 
Well, well! 


Joe serateched his head 


name Cicely, eh 
The examina 
tion was trying 

No,'m. notezzaely. Yersee,my w 
she name Delia, an’ you name Cicely, a 
so | put de two names togedder, Cicely 
an’ Delia, an’ dat comes out Celia She 
name Celia.” 

Mh—hm! Yas, I see 


arter me, an’ calls ‘er Celia 


Yer named ‘e1 

I's glad yer 
splained it out ter me ‘fo’ yer tol’ me d: 
name, ‘eaze ef I'd a-started backward on 
dat. I nuver would o’ ketehed up wid it 
An’ de boys, what dee name ?” 

“Well, de oles’ one, he name Aberham 
to match in wid de Lincoln; an’ den start 





A 


" may 
Pai BY HAM 
Be Lh y 

Pi 


Nig 


nities Wiha nl d 
y Ni Yvett 
\ 


WHO 


way, | was *bleeve ter 


, Aberham 


den come Phil Sheridam an’ 


in’ dat-a finish de 


set, so arfter come Isaae an’ 


Jacob: Gin 
eral Grant 

‘Yer ‘ain't thought 
Alexander de Great, 


‘bout namin’ none 
ob em is ver asked 


the old man, timidly Dat’s my name, 


and hit’s tooken outn de book; I heerd ole 


marster Sesso 


‘ 


one dat sho, 


‘I owine name de 
daddy Hit ‘ll 
vid grandeur.” 


nex’ 


’ , = 
iorlfy de whole crowd 


But w try to follow them in their 


artless, original, and most ingenuous talk 


ny 


It was late, and all had gradually sub 


DELY 


sided into silence, when the old man spoke 
He 


ing at the orange branch 


{ 


again had been for some time look 
which still stood 
in the bottle 
he, 
wange in de bookay stood fur little Joe 

1 had dat 
an’ 


on the-tabie **Cice said 


look ter like maybe dishere or 


me 
In my all de time, 
iccome I ‘ain't bruck it 
look like ter dat 


less’n hit’s 


min? 


leck dat’s h 


orf; but me now ae 


branch ‘ain’t did full juty, rot 


bout a million o° little orwanges on it 


ter stan’ fur all ittle Joe’s boys an’ 
gals.” 

‘An’ I bet yer, ef yer 
fin’ ‘em, too,” 


And it 


look clost. vou ll 
said the old man 


was true 





] 


Sandy road; 


OUadS OT rose 


irrounde 
lanterns bedec¢ ked with 


bons, and with eandles burn 


ide; other peasants carrying ban 


iers and icons of minor distinction: in 
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HARPER'S 


inhumanity to brown and 


man whose 


bronzed faces red or vellow 
form a 
the 


“ar SKY and 


ne siitouettes 


suffering against 
reddened 
character-work 

‘ 1? np ill ty 

\ Ivel Ih OUP 1LLUSLra 
At the Theatre Tac 


simile of a 


drawing by the artist 


mise en scene of this composition,the 


variety of the types depicted, the impres 
‘ by all 


fe given these 


men, and children 


men, wo 
literally shaking with 
laugh of each 


the characteristic 


curiously studied in the pose of 


the head, the contortion of the mouth, the 
wrinkling of the cheeks, and the expres 


sion of the eyes—all this is very admi 


rable, and to be appreciated with joy 
Krom the point of view of mere paint 
ing, the most remarkable picture that Ré 
pine has produced is the **‘ Return of the 
Exile’ ISS4 
ing. The scene takes place in a simply 
the 


, represented in an engrav 


furnished room walls hung with 


cheap paper of a bluish-green tint, and 
decorated with common religious prints, 
To the left 


lass door opening into a garden, 


a map, and a few portraits 
is a half-g 
and flooding the room with a stream of 
reflected sunlight. The 
floor the 


white cloth over a searlet one; 


boards of the 
I 


are Dare table is covered with a 
the chairs 
are of the most modern and prosaic bent 
wood with perforated seats: the one easy 


chair is upholstered with the usual green 


the 


a character 


: 
stamped velvet; in the corner of 


We 


home 


room 
are here In 
rhe 

busy with their lessons and their music, 
the the 
afternoon, when 


is a plano 


istic Russian children are 
mother is 
of the 


servant introduces a strange 


while meditating in 


stillness 


warm 
suddenly the 


Visitor, whose costume 


and appearance 


excite her astonishment. She holds the 


door open, with her hand on the latch; 


and in the second room we see another 


servant peering curiously at the strange 
visitor, who advances with hesitating step 


and inquiring look, wondering whether 


they will recognize the exile, whether this 


is really his home, whether he is free in 
deed and not walking in a dream 
The 


gvraving 


reader may judge from our en 


how vividly and yet how dis 


creetly the story is told, how natural the 
intense the 


gestures and expression, how 
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realism of the whole scene, and how ur 
common the general aspect of the picture 


™ 


baree 


another note we may notice twe 


historical pictures —the one, date 


1879, represents Sophia, the sister of Peter 


the 


Russia the Byzantine traditions of the ox 


Great, who attempted to revive 


cult 


empresses Pulcheria and Olga, r« 


ed as r vent autocratice d ring’ the 
hood of her brother, plotted ag 
life, and was finally 
Diévitehi 


Repine has depicted her clad in a dre 


great Tsar's 


oned in the Monastyr, wl] 
white gold brocade, her arms folded, ; 
leaning against the corner of a table, 
scowling brow and furious eyes, her 


loose 


an open door, we see a chapel with the 


hanging and dishevelled over he 
the background, throug] 


shoulders. 
iconostases illuminated 
the 
room are richly decorated with images; to 


burnished brass 


with flaming candles: walls of thi 
the left, in the middle distance, is a table 
with on it a casket, a mirror, and a jev 
elled candlestick: at the back, against the 
polychrome door-post, a little nun stands 
expectant in terror behind Sophia; to the 
right of the picture is a barred window 
through dead 
hanging head downward from an 


which we see a soldier 
iron 
crossbar, on which are sitting three ca 
rion-crows waiting calmly for their prey 

The other picture, reproduced In our 
the Terrible 
of 


wounded Ih a 


engraving, represents Ivan 
the head 
| | 1) 
whom he has mortally 


embracing gory his son, 


frenzy of anger. The scene takes place 
n one of the sombre rooms of the Gra 
noy ilaya Palace; in the corner isa poly 


chrome faience stove: on the wall. a pie 
settles 


inlaid-work 


ture with richly jewelled frame; 
and chests of curiously are 
placed around the room, and on the floor 


are strewn rich Oriental rugs. One day, 


in an altercation with his eldest son and 


heir Ivan, the Tsar, whose character 
mixture of 
brutality, struck the young man with his 
the fatal 
The Tsar’s fury immediately gave place 


was 


a strange ereatness and of 


iron pointed cane; blow was 
to immense and fierce grief. 

heir he undid all 
work, for of his other two sons, Feodor 


By killing 
his son and his life’s 
Dimitri an infant, and 
he could only sadly reflect that the con 
sequence of this cruel misfortune would 
be that he would have founded the au 
tocracy for the benefit of strangers, and 


was an idiot and 


doubtless for one of those boyars whom 
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ng equally r 
ble in historical 
and character 


excels 


ve) and irre 
liis finest works o 


portra 
binstein, of t Y 
‘ofanotf, of Tourg 
nief, and especia 
of the great novelist 
Tolstoi, whom he has 
painted in many poses 
One other picture b 


Répine W hich ve ¢ 


not omit to mention 1s 


that hung at 


‘an 


of the staircase 
Great Palace : Mos 
cow, representing thi 
present Tsar at St. Pe 
tersburg salutin 
people after hi 
onation One 

most wonderful —ré 

derings of a contempo 
rary crowd that has yet 
been produced In the 


1) 
m4) 
centre of the compos 


tion the Tsar advances 
followed by the Tsa 


ELIAS EFIMOVITCH REPINI 


rina, the Imperi ileh 
dren and 


dd,and whom he 


f 


dignitaries of al 
had combated The erowd, bareheaded and 
so much bloodshed and so stands in line, keeping 


hh crowd of 


i 


resp 

the path free 
mujiks and popular types o 
vears allkinds. Inthe background, beyond the 
has so tragicall, 


some iron gates and rai 


Ivan the Terrible died 
survived only three 
) 

h Repine 
The background of this 
shadow: the ‘light 


crowd. we see 


ings, and further away 
is con the Neva, with 
on the central group 


a suggestion of 
boats and distant build 

ings Che 
P 


sun blazes down 
IuUlh 


scene, the light is reflected 
his pavement 


th blood. clasping his and, 


upon tiie 


his hair standing on up from tlhe 
tarting out of his head on to the costumes and faces 
to complete the modernity 


oO 
I whole, 


the Tsarina and the imperial 
dren are depicted with their parasols open 
From the 


10 is clad in the splendor ( 
r silk robe and green boots 
ed with gold. This picture is a above notes and from the fe 
examples reproduced in our ill 
Lhe 


is evocation of the barbarie rich 
of manners, and the 


Muscovy 


1 v 


vonderful piece talent, and therefore to comprehend why 


istrations 
reader will be able to form some idea 
in the six- of the variety and wide scope of Répine’s 


} 
e gg e him so high 


a place in contem 








MODERN RUSSIAN 


ry art Repine is essentially a Rus of his 
painter in the sense il he Is most origi 
iy ndeed, one may say hat he is Witl 
nspired by Russian subjects \t ment 
same time that he is essentially Rus- same 
\ re wna while retall oO alwavs ern 
grityvy oO S rtist wersonailt howe 
re Sa painter as ‘ is an artist iDuUS 
i ( vughtsmatl iS ( is a paintel tiie 
~ eS Oo} yr" nstanee 1 thre pai 
Return of the Exile thre Bourlaki art 


or ‘‘Ivan the Terrible 


“IVAN THE TERRIBLE AND HIS 


and his Son 
t inadequacies OF ¢ 


oneception of the domain 
] democrat 


servation; he is a realist, a 
ih li¢ \\ \ urrived at lt) fill rence 
the Russians sav speaking of that ¢ 

is mental state that has been observa 

n Russia since the emancipation and 

reaking up of the autocratic empire s 
ilmost real 


is Nicholas dreamed and 


Like Antocolski, the sculptor, 


\ 
i Vil 
«A 
s of 
t 

a 
trad 
e oO 
R 
vUS 
ters 
ana 


il 


SON 


Ss 


ever have to regret 
pression 
On the other hand, Repine is essential 
Russian, and modern Russian, in | 


f the painters 


a 


pressive, 


‘ 


His 


mrnomy 


Sian 


ar 


nature 


tists of 


Com ist 


kindly 
For Repi 


the 


Nae rly 1! 


) 


Abi 


ali 


alone exists and is 


selection, of charm 
ness, play but smi: 
ne paints scenes O 
reality he paints 
art coarse looking 
ing and full of el 
cniiaren al ad mly 


} 
Tht 


( 


rl 








ritten on his ex 
npathetic physi 
for all the Rus 
hn school, reality 
t ( ideas ol 
spect, of da 
role hn his wor 
1 all thei 
aits of men Who 
QO) Ii n but liv 
er; he paints sick 
yomen, DULL al iVs 
rd unobtrusive note 
His realism has 
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ne mod 
may re 


Russian 


spirit ol 


concerned pre sent 


mahy 


anes \ if youngel 


" 
nee vho have been influ 


‘and movement of emance. 


adem c¢ ‘WmUula and voy 
in lite I KhHOWN as 
ition oeht be 


evo 


note the very strong im 


pon the mind by 
of Lhe 
the 


and Dostoievsky, and by 


French 
analytic literature 


era, particularly by 


STO! 


therein set forth, which cer 
ettanti have conveniently 
the of the ‘‘ reli 
At the Paris 


" 
have 


charactleriz DY name 


ian suffering 


rioh Ol 


Salons ‘ars we remarked 


the evo art from idealism to real 


ism and to janity Nowadays the fa 


of French painters are 


landseapes, scenes of reality, in 
the ordinary existence of those 
the soil or of those who work at 


episodes of the JOVS Or Thiseries of 


ife of the masses. There is 


a tendency in France to prefer sad 
subjects 
of f 
Salon w 


This 


concerns 


to JOVOUS Ones, and the numbe r 


inereal or elegiac 


pictures in the last 


matter of general remark 


iS Lie 


COMMIUNILY of tendency, hnowever 


as we have said, only the spirit 


of the work of the French and Russian 


SChOOIS ind it is perhaps an inevitable 


phase of democratic art Both Russians 


Frene 


gloomy popular subjects and in a realism 


and seem to delight in gross and 


hat suggests everything except ideas ol 


tment and serenity; but while the 


is paint such rule, 
iflicient techn que to convey 


pictures, aS a 


te impression, the French dis 


n them a sincerity and complete 


vision, and a frankness and skill 


n execution, that often attain perfection 


in democratic 


Russia, as 


In emancipated 


, 1 
France, the multitude the 


nation, and 
and in the literature 


countries the sincere opservers, 


influ 
naturally attracted 


and at the same time those who are 
enced by fashion, are 


by plebela subjects The kind of scenes 


und of characters which art depicts is al 


Wavs a question of social form and 


dominant classes 
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of 
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Between Répine and other living Rus 


ian artists, and also between Repine al 
the glories of Russian art of the past, the 


is a vast distance In reality Russia ha 


produced few artists and fe painters 


the majority of the Russian 


makers are men who have used 


sort of 


color merely as a 
reiig 


he 
Phe 


, ‘ 
sian mind would alone s 


Ous poetic il, or 


mvVvstic tendeney 


this phenomenon, but 


that 


we 


painting is an exotic ! l 
sia, and that it has grown up under thi 
fostering care of Italian and German in 
fluences, and still more recently it has 
been influenced by Panslavist 


Nihilist 


introduction of the fine arts formed 


strongly 
Reformist, and 


The 


part of the programme of Western civil 


even theories 


ization which Peter the Great elaborated 
Moscow. the CIty ot 
the Tsars, and built St. Petersburg, the city 


when he abandoned 


of the Emperors, the stronghold of that 
German culture which prevailed in. Rus 
sia for more than a century and a hal! 
Pan 
The native 

of Russia is Byzantine and _ hieratic 


and against the remnants of which 
slavism has still to struggle 
art 
vhen it leaves the domain of ornament 
Peter the Great sent many young men to 

idy in Italy, with a view to creating 


of the 
his Euro- 


Russian art on the model 
he had 


pean peregrinations 


a new 


art which seen during 
These young men 
on their return, painted images in the 
churehes in the style of the Italian mas 


ters, and specimens of their work may 
be seen at St. Petersburg in the Peter Paul 
Cathedral the In 1757 the 
Empress Elizabeth was induced to found 
\cademy of Fine Arts, and afterward 


[I. 


statutes, endowed it richly, and built for it 


in Fortress 
an 


Catherine gave this Academy new 
the immense palace on the Vassili Ostrotf 


Quay,which has since remained the great 


art school of Russia. The early pupils of 
the Academy, in the time of the Emperor 
Paul, were given to painting fresco in the 
Sty le of Watteau and Boucher, and much 
of their work may still be seen in various 
In the Alexander | 
lived artists with some semblance 


palaces time of 
there 
of talent, which was developed by long 
residence in Italy and by servile study 
of the ancient masters, and also of the ef 
forts of the German artists of the school 
Overbeck, and 
were thé elder Ivanoff 


¢ 


of Kaulbach, Cornelius, 


Pschnorr. Such 
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is O has treated various icread sub 
ect in apparent novelty of realism 
l Ss ol a cioak for vulgarity and 

1) r I 0 macina On 
() i¢ ra ese men there Is 
é Lo ) S | é xeep 1 il Is Cold 
cade ( teres rand a monument 
isted effo n the many huge can 
ist Oo S ¢ “ bich ma ve seen 
{ Vea I OI St P tersburg ind in 

























































































( Thilise s M Hermi ror and of 
Mosco s " to id a single spon 
uneous tou i delicately observed effec 

é aence ¢ l anh ind a braln \ ra 

or il presence of a noble 1 

) i) l i i 

QT tiie ime veneration S Ulie mariie 
ill el! | ( \ iZOVSK V hose a LDLLeE 

is one of the great events of artistic 
tussia in LSS7 \ivazovski was born in 
IS17 at Theodos n the Crimea, studied 

the St. Petersburg Academy and at 
tome, and became famous all over Eu 
ve, even in exclusive Paris, where he 

Ss been we known sinee the Exhibition 








‘xhibited also at the Univer 





f 


sal Exhibitions of 1867 and 187 and fre 
























> quently at the Salon, where he obtained 
i iird medal in 1843 and the Legion of 








HLonor in 1857 AN 





AZOVSKI, who forty 






































ears ago Was looked upon as a realist, 
appears to ir modern eyes as an idealist 
| of the Romantie school, a sort of Victor 
‘ . . 
Pia Hugo of the palette, delighting in the 
» ton on . : : 
ids Titanic struggles of sea and sky. in the 





rorms Of waves, 


yet broad style of Me 


spray and 
nd fashions into 


Birth of Venus He is 





ars youl 


ott 


Borolu 


OVS l DOrh IS24 
yDuUD of the Academy of St. Petersburg 
ficial painter to the Emperor and to thie 


porh 





St George 





it 
ind a very cifted 
c} i I 


and del 


vhose am 





landscape in the microscopie and 


issonler, 


We now come to two names of Kk i 
ean celebrity Constantine Makows}l 
orn 1839) and Henry Siemiradzki (born 

1843 Makowski is a weak draughtsman 
und a poor painter, who nevertheless 
makes a great sensation by His large pic 
tures in the style of Makart, Matejko, Bro 

k, Pilotv, and other Teutonic masters 

vho revel in gaudy paint and superabun 


costumes and accessories One of his 


best pictures is the '* Procession of the Car 


pet of the Prophet at Cairo 1876), now in 
the Hermitage Other notable works by 
this artist are the Roussalki IS79 ilSO 


Hermitage Museum 


white pt 


toms of women floating in the vapors 


the night over the surface of the lakes 


a ‘‘Russian Wedding in the Sixteenth 
Century,” well known in New York; th 
‘Choice of the Bride”—all three very 
large COMPOSILIONs, so full of hnortieon 





, ‘ t 
Ings Lhat 


they Can appeal 
untutored eyes. 


M. Henry 


and SeeKS 


Siemiradzki lives at Rome 


his inspiration almost exclu 


sively in souvenirs of the times of the 


immediate 
that 


Siemiradzki is the Russian Alma-Tadema 


Cwesars., In order to give an 
idea of his might say 


tlaient we 
with this difference, that he 
tell a 


would relate 


re quires au 


enormous Canvas to which 


Alma 


*h p inel 


story 


Tadema on a thirty 





Our engraving of Siemirad 


La Chanson de |’Esclave” shows a 























MADONNA IN VLADIMIR ¢ ATHEDRAL. KIEFF 
From the painting by V. M. Vasnetzoff 











Makovy 
1826 


born 





pupli 


id purposes 
1 Academi 


~voun? Russian Liat 


} res, one 
uxemLbourg Muse 
vy French. The 
sculptor Klodt m 


amongst the painte rs of the prese 
m, Michel Constantin 


ushed landseapist 


Klodt, excel 


iropean cap 
he was recompensed 
Honor, and 
mawvidual 
s an etiect : sno 
from a Bear it, as strikin 
novelty of the ject as for the 
the Impression Swertchkottf’s 
ry considerable, and varied by 
and some military pictures, but 
is in landseape animated by callie 
ires, and in the incidents of Rus 
life and travel Sokolotf, like 


cotf, excels in rendering the chai 
the sturdy little Russian horse 
iresque aspects of a sleigh toiling 
a blizzard, or of a troika speed 
a melancholy plain Both 

S depict by preterence the scene ry 
Russia At the Paris 

on of 1889 Sokoloff was represent 
arge and luminous water-color 
Horse-F ar at Nijnii Novgorod,” 


character Chelmonski too had 


same exhibition a very clever pic 





MODERN RUSSIAN ART 


a ee 


nee 





priine 
taient 
one I the most 


erest 


ersonal and 


inters of youn 


bum that lie 
Beside 


1e@ tabie stands a WO 


nan in black, holding 
i handkerchief to her 
face, looking sad, tear 
am and dishevelled 
This is a very simple 
ind powerful picture 


H M Prianischniko 


be confounded with the } fie ter picture 


1 ; : 
talented illustrator Ivar ranisechni f Themselves 


is a very strong painter he Trétia ‘OW © 
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Ol ) if 


idimir Ma IS42) is cue 


most t 
1) 


a human 

solver of 
problems, a the 

ho expounds and 

the place of ink, a 

ho rives to kill 

ing down its 

roat n Humanity The im 

pression produced by Verestchagin’s pie 

the horrors and realit i 
llnmense wherever he has 

them \t Vienna the impatience 

populace to see them was even so 

horse-cuards had to be placed 

doors of the Kunstlerhaus in 

to preserve orde) sut with all 

fearful representations of the hor 

rors ot Pl Vna and Tashkend, Verestech i 

n | never achieved a purely artistic 
cecess, for thi simple reason that he 

rimarily an artist or a painter, but a 

er, an ethnographer, a philosophe: 

‘Nihilist species, a victim of the 

of analysis His pictures of the 

s in Central Asia and in Bulgaria, his 
China, India, and Palestins 


ivenirs of 
imerable studies of human types 

iluable documents in 

ts of form and color, and 

in material for moral and social deduc 
tions; but we look to them in vain fo. 
cestnetic pleas ire, such as we find in con 
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F 
templat ne i simple portrait by Rem 
D? indt 1 Suave vision of beauty by Botti 
celli, or a thick-lipped infanta by Velas 
que In all Verestchagin’s work, that 
nh gives us true wsthetic pieasure 1s 
ere and there a swift ind delicate painted 


study of some Oriental horseman speeding 


across a parched plain, or a note of calm 
and fatalist istern types walnst the back 
ground of a faience-walled mosque In 
these studies Verestchagin gives proof of 


wonde riui precision Ot eve 


But to return to our purely Russian 


painters we may mention amonas. the 
notable landseapists Schischkine and 
Klever. who both excel in painting the 
birch forests of northern Russia and sil 
: } 
very sous - bois which would have ae 
lighted Corot. Other eminent landscap 


ists are Volkofl orn 1844): Endocuroff, 
who paints southern Russia and Crimean 
scenes Kissiletf and Kholodovski Me 
schersk1 orn 1831), who paints snow 


and ice in the iridescence of Jan lary sun 


shine Oriovskl, Who paints the vellow 
Suniigtht I S nmetr on broad vol] len 
vrai elds Kouind] orn 1843), who 
paints equally sunlight and moonlight 
pictures, and exhibits the latter in a dark 











‘ f 4] + ] 
a ‘ ray o rerlected lamp 
concentrated on then 


The ilanadscapists 


ogether with the genre painters of t 


ounger generation, form the progressive 
element in Russian art, especially sir 
the foundation just seventeen vears ag 
of the Ambulant Exhibition, which 
gradually familiarizing provincial Russ 
ith the productions of modern art. The 


tendency of the past twenty-five ve: 
been toward emancipation trom classi 


and academical traditions and toward 


| i 
genre art based on the obse ‘vValion of 
every-day life, and intelligible to a 
minds. To us foreigners, we must frank 
ly confess, with the exces ption of the wor 
of Répine, who is a universal artist, an 
of Siemiradzki, who is Russian only b 
the accident of his birth, the produc 
tions of modern Russian art offer little 
but ethnographical interest During the 


past thirty years the painters have end 


i 
vored to shake off the trammels of that 


cold official art which the Academy taught 


until past the middle of the century, and 
which necessarily remained unintelligibl 
to all those who had not been perverter 
by foreign education The modern gens 


painters are aiways sincere and interest 
ing, even when their means of « xpression 


are inadeq late: they are intelligible to al 


minds, because they attempt to represent 


only what all men can see any day and 
every day: they ecateh the spectator by a 
simple sentiment ora pointofhumor. But 


ith all this they have no sense of beauty 
they are heedless even of refinement; they 
have a certain rough energy of expression, 
and much to Sav ina rude way about the 
bitterness of life, the mise rv of men and 
animals, the patience of resignation, the 
eloquence of mute revolt 

With very few exceptions, therefore 
we must refrain from absolute admira 
tion in speaking of Russian painting 
and content ourselves with examining 
its products as manifestations of aspl- 
rations toward refinement, or as curious 
and nteresting ethnographical or even 
psychological documents, the latter epi 
het being applicable to the work of cer 
tain religious painters and some of the 
more serious genre and historical painters, 
such, for instance, as Sourikoff and V. M 
Vasnetzotf (born 1848), who come next in 


creatness to Répine, at least according to 





enlightened Russian estimation 
Our Western judgment will, however, 


scarcely contirm this classification. Our 








AN THE TERI 
{RIB 


point 
LS { 


rom Col 
nparison at 
ana 











ths work tl 


to kiett 
e DY Vasnetz 
im at Moscow 


e mural paint 
edral at Kiett 
the Virgin an 
rod iced In our 


has Ca ised a Vv ie sensat 


on 
v1ous Russia, and it see) likely to be 


ne one of the most sacred and venerated 


icons, In spite of the tendeney 
ypulace to prefer the old hieratie 


ne images to the more modern and real 
divine 
(bout Vasnetzotf's work 


point of view, there is to be said 


stic presentations ol personages 


from the techni 


Se LSE his Qrawing 18 


a depreciatory 


eebie his sense 


his painting in ideq ate 


color primitive. Nevertheless his work 
s impressive and intensely sincere, and 


1 the 


by force of its grand visionary char 


case of this Virgin it is faseina 


Sculpture in Russia, 


even more SO, 18 anh exotic p 


growth of which is not favored by the 1 


orous climate There Is ho more lame a] 


ible spectacle than theSummerGarden in 


the Court Quay at St. Petersburg, with its 


pop ilation of chipped and crumbdlne mar 


ile statues, with their noses, ears, and fin 


ers frozen oif, their chins abraded, their 


+ 


vel 


nees ea their toes mouldering 


away, 


to dust; for althou 


gh the poor Statues are 
swathed in flannel and straw and careful 
y boxed up five months out of the twelve, 
them complete 

frost In the 


for 


IS impossible Lo protect 


ion of the 


ly from the act 


climate of Russia the only materials 


sc ilpt ire are wood, granite, and bronze: 


marble has to be reserved for work 


can enjoy the same shelter during 
winter as human beings. The mon 


) 1 
Petersburs 


mental sculpt ire of St 
native origin. On the Vassili Ostroff Qu: 
are two granite sphinxes from Egyp 
Peter the 
posite the Isaac Cathedral, was made in 
the } 


1781 by 
Other signatures to be 


great monument of 


Great, 


French sculptor Faleonet 


t 


read on S 


and monuments in St. Petersburg are 
trelli, Martos, 
tali, Pimenoff, 


last the author of the 


Orlovski, Koslowski 


Tolstoi, and Klodt. 


the 
bronze 


Summer Garden in honor of 


Kryloff, and also of the horses 


the Annitchkoff Bridge, Suggestive of in 


Spiration borrowed from the famous che 


monument in the 
fabulist 


on 


\k ade mv ol ke lie Pete rs 


has ascu pt ire S¢ hool. Whose p ip Is 


ArtsatSt 


the same privil painters 


pro 


and re 


Is say, Ul Va istructle DY 


t » 
fessors, examined ally, 


W irded and encout medals Viiile 


the best, at the endo become 


Lhie Lead 


vance ol 


career 


pensioners ot! and recelve 


an allo hiteen hi lred dollars a 


four years 
M wmieh 
most distinguished of the living 
Mare Antocolski 
member of the Insti 
principal 
Hermitage 


ther n 


them to 


Paris, and 


to enable 


spend 
In Study at 


The 


Sian sculptors is 


Rome, 


sponding 


hs rance, some of wl 


may be seen Tr Museum 


St. Petersburg ) imes of more o1 


less distinction are Bernstamm, who has 


had somesuccess with portrait busts both at 


St. Petersburg and at Paris; Pierre Tour 
uénief, who is a reg 


not verv brill 


Von Bock 


genre sculptor in the style 


liar il 


lantexhibitor at the Paris Salon ; 
born 1829), a 
Frenchmen of the « 


TF 


froups, 


vliteenth cen 


orn 1838 


W Lose 


L) Ent 
Le Premier Pas 
Muss 
Telijotf, a pro 
the 
\ubert, 


and 


tzki (bor 37); M. A 


and 


lin; Lavere 


Cc altist renre 


{ > 
LipLlor anima Posen 


sculptors 
and E Lanceray 
mote 
Lancer: 
Krenchman 
More 
master le 1S ; f ivht sculptor: 


had th 


porn atl never had 


any 


but he riendly advice 


from Professor 1828 — 1885 


tre que nted en amate ur 


Whose io he 
Grad Maliy Lance rav became so absorbed 


in his art that he made It his protession, 
and began if luee those clever and 


Arabs, 


Kirgheezes 


amusing littl oups of 


Cossacks. Bachkirs. 


on 


} , 
horseback, WH1ich li imber more than 


four hundred, and wl 1 have achieved 
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SS) \ \uber orn 1845) is a de 
scend t Parisians oO emigrated 
the time of the French Revolution and 
settled at Mosco He is a remarkable 
al llis small bronzes received 
i meda it the last London Universal 
Exhibition, and a large lion by him was 
bought by the St. Petersburg Academy of 
hime Arts, of nich he was a pupil Only 
tor a fe months Like Lancer Ay, Au 
bert is practically self-taught 
wo other sculptors remain to be 


named, Mikérschine and Opékouschkine 


vho have produced some of the best 
monuments of contemporary Russia 
These artists, who are still alive and in 


the prime of their talent completed in 


1S 


73 the imposing monument of Cath 
erine IT. on the Alexandra Square in the 
Nevskoi Prospekt. Mikeérschine is the au 
thor of a gigantic monument at Novgorod 
in memory of the Russian mi lenary 
and Opékousechkine is the author of the 
Pouschkine monument at Moscow 


We will now return to the seulptor 
no seems to is the most personal. the 


most interesting, and the most Russian in 


temperament Mare Antocolsk His ree 
ord stands as follows: born at Vilna in 
1843; pupil of the St. Petersburg Academy 


f t 


second and first medal in 1864 and 1865 
Academician in 1871, and subsequently 
protessor His parents vere orthodox 
Jews, and his youth appears to have been 
one of poverty, and often of misery 
ALntocoliskis vork, produced in 1864 
is an alto-rilievo in vood represent ne 
1 lean Jew tailor in cap and ecaftan, sit 
ting cross-leg ed in the vindow of his lit 
tle shop, and trying to thread his needle 


against the light, his eves, lips and all the 


™m iscles of nis trace absor ved In the busi 


ness Kor this piece of realism he obtain 


ed a second-class silver medal, and follow 
ea if up in 1865 by a second alto-rilievo in 
vood and ivory of a country miser count 


ing his money, which obtained a first-class 


Thi dal Then follo ved a pe riod of misery 


and apparently hopeless struy Ing, dur 


Ing W ich Antocolisk1 conceived and exe 
cuted his grand statue of Ivan the Tern 

ble, reproduced in our illustration Ivan 
the heroic incarnation of the might and 


barbarity of old Russia, is represented by 
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monk 


S Knees and al h Ss side the ecren 





thie manhood Ot his nobiles, beat out 
ins Of his enemies, and killed his s 
Ivan is absorbed in thought, meditat 
etween despair and the hope of ora 
eLWween the consolation otf the Seriptu 
ind the memory of his innumeral 
erimes When Antocolski conceived 
Ivan he was starving on five dollars 
month he was too poor to hire a stud 


and it was only with great difficulty 

he obtained permission to work du} 
1e vacations in one of the class-rooms 

the Academy, whence he was finally ba 


ished to a lumber-room under the root 


ee Sales cans 
At last, when he had finished his statue 
the professors of the Academy refused 
climb upstairs to see it, and in despa 


\ntocolski summoned up courage to « 
ipon Prince Gargarin, president of t 
\cademy, who came and saw the stat 
and returned the following day with 
Grand-Duchess Maria Pavlovna, who 
her turn brought the Empe ror himse 
The imperial visit put an end to Antoco 


ski's sutfering 


rs: all St. Petersburg troop: 
ip the stairs which the Tsar had not d 
dained to tread Antoecolski was mac 
an Academician and sent to Rome wit 
pension while his statue was bought 

e Hermitage Museum, where it no 
stands executed in marble 

In 1872 Antocolski prod iced a colos 
sal statue of Peter the Great mar 
ing against his enemies; in 1874, Christ 
petore the people tied toa post in 1S75 


1 monument of the Princess Obolenska 








now in the church-yard of Monte Testar 
at Rome in 1876. the Death of Socrates 


now in the Hermitage : and then sueces 
sively amongst his chief works may be 
noted a bass-relief, the last sich of Christ 
on the cross (1877); the head of John the 
Baptist, bronze and marble (1878); the 
statue of Spinoza (1882); Mephistopheles 


In some respects the finest of his works 
now in the Hermitage: the high reliet 
of Jaroslav the Wise, the author of the 


rst Russian codex, herewith illustrated 
equestrian statues of Jaroslav the Wise 
and of Ivan III.; a seated statue of 
Christ, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that ar 
heavy laden”; a monument to the mem 
ory of the late Emperor Alexander; a 
Christian martyr; Ophelia; and quanti 


t 


ties of minor works and busts. 


THE 


PHE 


BY 


11as 


| DON'T see how it happened 
for my part Mrs. Cl 


Paulina, you set the table 


You counted ip vesterday 


wy there'd be and vou said twely 


So Id 


he pl ites, 


you KNOW vou 


dn't count to-day 


S ud Pa lila 
de fensive 


Paulina had something 
ss and ventle look Vhnen si 
Her mouth was rather and 


jaw full, so the 


under her control She 


te pretty her complex on 


is SO at licate al eves 
] 
SO pleasant 


‘Well, I 


nade 


don’ 
such a bl 
other remarked 


she went on pour 
Qn the opposite f 
le were a plate, a knife and 


and a litt 


‘fore then 


tol 


comin’ th: 
Childs’ 


wit} 
Witth 


brother's 
soft effus 
out of pl 
words 

The 
, 


tne 


was 


brothe 
turkey Caleb C] 


hilds 
rid 


nble ad 


the host, was a man, and 


More 


iimself le 


} 
1lis 


hands tre 


over, ho one ast 
of all, ever had iv contidence 
his ability 


W he 


himseit t 


in uch direc 


Lions Iped 


he 
wife 

watched a1 

and he 

day. 


always 


lid. pilled 


There was a great 


PAULINA 


ould spill it 
some to 


he beau 


TWELFTH 


TWELFTH 


MARY |} \ 


sald. 
} 
how 


did mother 
I just put 


smiling 


seemed 


Vas 


ST 


OD 


LAST 


and 


clatter 


BEFORE 


saucer 


THE 


LOOK AT 


tiful clean table 


over 


because 





HI 


SITTING-RO 
RSELI 


cloth 


it quie 


¢ 


Ls 


unsteady 


hand, 
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step ioo0KiIng into the room There s 
stood, and never said a ord Paul 
looked around ; mother, wit 


nocel I Li-1TLN tarv smile 


Wiha swept a] root? 
ivered, then looked around 


anv one had noticed 


You mu 


t ‘ 


Wahl sO We Can 


said Mrs. Childs 


s small 
worsted hood 
ike a frightened « 
turned to go. 
ibashed by the company 
airiness \ \ i you want somet 


Imost hurt itself. Sh ‘hilds asked sp 


Mr. Childs I" al no matter 


inmarrie l , ; "i | not 
the eleve ‘ | | te off the step by this time 
e was unhealthily red You make he come in, 
nose and the hig! said Maria Stone, suddenly 
looked with ; something to eat, but she 
her spectacies leat] You talk to her 
noug! ‘Hadn't vou better come 
something to eat said 
summary 
idicial way of speai Ine I ll he r she Can Sil 
school ever since she w y th ve, Vv re its warm, and hay 
and now 7 ‘ l ; he ‘ or » of dinner,” said Maria. 
fluttered softly d the 
The ehilly SHOW wind *alnie 
t iz her sweet, rosy tace ** You cai 
achai? by the stove. where it’s warn 


The school hi: : a good piate of dinner,” said she 


ring Thankse1 o W The girl looked at her 
iad seareely spoke vhe ‘Won't you come in?” said Pau 
con the outer door, w . her own accord, and always smiling 
room. They all start The stranger made a little hesitati 
plain, unimaginative movement forward. 
yut for some reason a thrill of Bring her in, quic! and shut 
superstitious and fant: ic expectation ran door Maria called out then And } 
m. Noonearose. They were lina entered with the girl stealing timid 
a moment, liste i and look n her wake 
midst ‘Take otf your hood an’ shaw],’ 
ds said, ‘‘an’ sit down here DY 
an’ | 1] give you so” linner.” She 
spoke kindly. She rm-hearted 
rl looked at ’ ii : oman, but she was ult, and did 
rose at once, and went and not relax too quick’y in on 
oye ned door Evervbody stretched But the co is, who had been observ 


around to see A girl stood on the stone ing, with head alertly raised, interrupted 





W iy 


lds Sa 


s. Cl 
looked t mbarrassed 


I 


Sai 


to 


was 


seemed 
nothing 


n 


that they did 
tT 


rrnore 
rriment 


lii¢ 


more 
Lhoro igh SE 1LISE 


Mrs. Chi 


comer 


eared 


vere the fore 


O45 
Ul i 
1 

SHOW eC 
tTood ip 


irs 

hess Vv 
} ; 4 

admitted, a 1ioug 


unaccustomed pala 


r Christmas 


{ 
eS 


** What's 
school MiIStress SIS 
irl started the 

‘or hie 


The @ 
a second 
W hat 
Christine 
A little thrill 
The company looked at i 
t with the her 

moment ‘“*Are you 


tl conve 
at th 
| to Mrs. Childs 


ifter 
On 


ran 
rhey thems¢ 
Ch " pen 
froin’ home nov 


none of them 
legends it 


were 
Christmas but 
the universal sentiment of them seemed 
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room 


unedadly comtlortable ordinal 
ave Turnishiies—its 1 ‘alh Carpet 
e peaked clock on corner of the hh 


] 


avie 


ick She its red overed card -t 

ich had stood in same spot for for 
ty vears. rh le newspaper 
covered stand son it € 
ndo red rera 
OSSOTH 


company com 


and her mother and 


Christine 


rreal 


vomel in, and 
‘fore room 
She had 

ith some 

She had 


leave S 


strands on her 
ished smoothly 


allow het 


two older women stood looking at 
Don't you think she looks nice, 


Mrs. (¢ ds asked, 


in a sud 
of love and pride, which led 


sympathy from even this for 





THE TWELFTH 


ON THE ARM 


INE NIGHT, WHILE HE WAS SEARCHING 


had been helped into her 


‘Yes, marm Christine regarded Pau After Paulina 
eranium coatand hood, and the wheels had bowled 
yard with a quick dash, the 


her red e 


ishmere and 
When out 


eves 
mother 


ol i 
turned to Cln 
Christmas 


That 
ner He . 
a 


hh 
sharp, solemn 
looked at an i 
inflinching as that “My di to a 
as aden roll I wheels it tree over t Said shie 
was Willar rr Leametor 
Mrs. Chi a real nice hat lives about 
him you mile from here 
’ Mrs. Cl ves at once gently 


ret vour thin 
Lronizing 


come 


llard's 
an tell 


‘Run to the door 


right out, Paulina, an’ I 





THERE IN THE ENTRY WITH A LAMP IN HIS H 











THE TWELF 


When Christine was shown to a little 
ck bedroom that night, nobody dreamed 
it 
ria and Mrs. Childs, who after the door 
il 


pyramid of milk 


ww many times she was to occupy 


table against softly 


set a 
tilt! 


an 


Ss el sed 
ad erected a sh 


s. to serve as ilarm signal in case 


strange guest should try to leave her 


ym with evil intentions, were fully con 
d that she would depart early on the 

lowing morning 

ul risk 


I don't 
come from 


[dun know but ve runan awf 
ing her,’ Mrs. Childs said. 

her not tellin’ where she 
obody knows but she belongs to a gang 
‘ve kind of sent 


burglars, an’ the, her 


head to spy out things an’ unlock the 


for ‘em 

it,” said Maria a n't 
ve had her stay for a thousand dollars 
it hadn’t looked 

ell, Pll get up an’ start her off early in 
morning.” 


rs 


| know would 


so much like snow. 


But Maria Stone could not carry out this 
sol ition. The next morning’ she was ill 
th a sudden and severe attack of erysip 
S Moreover, there was a hard snow 
rm, the worst of the season; it would 
been barbarous to have turned the 


ve 


lout-of-doors on suchamorning. More 


r, She developed an unexpected capaci 


Paulina 
bout the house-work with timid alacrity, 
und Mrs. Childs could devote all her time 


her sister. 


for usefulness She assisted 


right hold 
sed to it.”’ she told Maria. 
eep her a while than not, if I only knew 


“She takes as if she was 


‘*T'd rather 


litthe more about her.” 

‘I don’t believe but what I could get it 
it of her after a while if I tried 
Maria, with her magisterial air, which ill 


. said 


ess could not subdue. 

However, even Maria, with all her well 
fostered imperiousness, had no effect on the 
girl’s resolution; she continued as much 
of amystery as ever. Still the days went 
on, then the weeks and months, and she 
remained in the Childs family. 

None of them could tell exactly how it 
had been brought about. The most defi 
nite course seemed to be that her arrival 
had apparently been the signal for a gen 
eral decline of health in the family. Ma- 
ria had Caleb 
Childs was laid up with the rheumatism; 
Mrs. Childs had 
exhaustion from overwork nursing. 
Christine proved exceedingly useful in 

Vou. LXXX 


hardly recovered when 


then a long spell of 


in 
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these emergencies. Their need of her ap 


peared to be the dominant, and only out 


wardly evident, reason for her stay; still 


there ich they them 


ed this 


ndered almost 


WaS Aa ce eper or 


selves only faintly real poor 


young cirl, who was re re 


puisive to these honest downright folk by 


her persistent cloak of mystery, had som 


how, in a very short tir melted herself 


ne 
} 


as it were, into their ow Christ 


nh 
her 


a day 


ives 


little 


ne 
bn d 


about 


night back 
Christine of 


the house in one of 


asleep Of a in 


room Steé pping 
old cr¢ 
existence 


from the 


Paulina’s WHs, 


their and 


far 


of a sweetness to then 


became a part of a 


part which was not nature 


senses 

She still retained her mild shyness of 
manner, and rarely spoke unless spoken 
to. Now th y sheltered 
and well fed, her beauty became ey 


at she was 


warml 
ident. 
She grew prettier every day Her cheeks 


became softly dimpled ; her hair turned 


was 1 ide and il 
had 


Her language 
but 


about it something of a soft grace 


Oo ce n 


literate its very uncouthness 


She was really prettier than Paulina 
The two young oirls were much to 


gether, but could hardly be said to be in 
fe 


tween them, and contidences are essential 


timate There were w contidences be 


for the intimacy of young girls 
Willard Morris came reg 


week to see Paulina and eve ry body spoke 


larly twice a 
of them as engaged to each other 

Along in August Mrs. Childs 
over one afternoon and bought 
little 
tine 


drove 


Lo 


town 


a piece of cotton cloth and a em 


broidery and lace Then some 


sew 
in 
Mrs. Childs had simply 


ing with 
the 
said, ‘ 


t 


getting rather short 


went on, but no comment 


household 


l few 
hing 


guess we may as well get a 


rs made up for you, Paulina, you're 
\nd Paulina had 
with 


sewed all day long, a gentle indus 


try, when the work was ready 

There was a report that the marriage 
was to take place on Thanksgiving Day 
But the first Willard 


Morris stopped going to the Childs house. 


about of October 


There was no explanation. Hesimply did 
night, nor 
the next 
Paulina kindled her little par 
had laid with 
maiden preciseness; she arrayed herself in 
W hen at nine 
not come, she ble 


not come as usual one Sund 
the follow ing W ednesda\ 

Sunday. 
lor fire, 


Ly 
nor 
whose sticks she 
her best gown and ribbons. 
o'clock Willard had 
out the parlor lamp, shut up the parlor 
went to bed. Nothing 


W 


stove, and was 
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said before her, but there was much talk 


and surmise between Mrs. Childs and Ma 


ria. anda food deal of it went on before 


} 
Ss old 


fashioned 


00d 1n corner ot tt 


one 
i ched Lnere a day al 
» sealed, creasy 
old pape vers and pigeon 
holes before he would answer wife’s 
Inquiries 


broke do nand told 


Finally 
lost that ) | Morris's, said 
dun know at | m goin to dao 


He stoo 


grloomily at 
His 


his breast 


wi pers rol 


in dropped aown on 


he women were all in the kitchen, 


hey stopped and stared 


iv, father,” said his ‘where 


{ 


in this top drawer, and 


Maria 
is energetic and 
‘Well, 


don’t 


said confi 
ven Man 


7 ] 
are ; failed 


Lid a 


ok 
But « 


lf-assured rese 


in a 


dent tone 


it here 


vou Vv 


fath al 
vas in there two 

out afterwards 
laid hands on’t.”’ 


have: it 


you took it 


couldn't have gone 
You 


il, father.’ 


inds KnOW you re 


I’ve 


know a lee 


when took a 


now 
per « i draw‘ r | 
sometnl vil 
Well, 


about it, will 


| don’t suppose there'll be any 


Mrs. 


he give 


ible there ¢ said 


bro 
Chi 
the 


as “OT e he knows 


ourse 


- 
note, an’ had the money 

I dun know as there'll be any trouble, 
but I'd ruther give a hundred dollar than 


had it happen 
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After dinner Caleb shaved, put on 
other coat hat, 


road to Cy rus Morris's 


and and trudged sober 
Cy 


is was an elderly man, who had q 


up the 
Mor 
a local reputation for wealth and busi) 
lowly 


snre leb who was 


vdness Ca 


tured and easily impressed by the 
portance, always made a call upon 
a formal affair, and ived 


is absent an hour to-d 
went 


women 


returned he into the 


e the sat with tl 


dropped into a chair 


ght ahead, with his for 


als 


women dropped their work 


then at each other 


Mrs. Ch 


oked at him, and 


‘Wh 


asked at 


it did father ?’ 


ne Say 
rt} 

length. 

' 


“pay He’s a rascal, that’s what he 


SO. LOO 


an’ I'll tell him 
Ain't he goin’ 
‘No, he ain’t.”’ 
ba Why, father, I don’t believe it 
didn’t get hold of it straight,” 
wife 
** You'll see.” 
‘Why. what did he 
‘*He didn’t say anything 
‘*Doesn’t he 


to pay 


! y 


said 


say 


he 
gave the note, and 
it?” queried Maria 

laughed, an’ said ’twa'n’t a 


had t 


has be ( 


remember 
money and 
interest 


jist 


paying 
‘*He 
cordin’ to law to pay unless I showed tl 
an’ give it up to him He 
couldn’t be but I'd want him to p: 
[know where that note is 
Caleb's voice had dee p meaning in 
The women stared at him 
** Where 
“Its in Cyrus Morris's desk 


on 


note, said 


sure 


it over ag’in 


that’s 
where it is 

‘Why, father, you’re crazy!” 
No, ] uther. I 


what I’m talkin’ about I 


ain't crazy, know 


‘*Tt’s just where interrupt 


ed Maria tak 


you pu 
ing 
‘and | 
onto any body else.” 
‘You'd o ight 


paper like that, 


up her sewing with 
twit wouldn't the blan 


lay 
for 
‘I gues 


me If 
throug 


to ha’ looked out 
said his wife 
been 
that 
\ our carelessness, you've done it. that’s a 


L should if it had 


lost 


you ve 
1 
gone an all 


money 


I’ve got I don’t see what we’ 


to say 

goin’ to do.” 
Caleb bent forward and fixed his eves 

upon the women. He held up his shak 





THE 
hand impressively ‘* Tf you'll stop 
he, ‘Tl tell 
goin’ to Now Id like 
thing: Want Cyrus 
that kitchen 
fifteen minutes a week ago to day? 
nt leave the re while 
t to look arter me? Wa'n't the key 
the desk? Answer that!” 


His wife looked at him w 


said 


cin’ jest a minute,’ 
uu what I was 


KnOoOW one 


jist 


‘ris alone in as much 


you him you 
me 
th eold sur 
vouldn’t talk in 
that :f I 
“It don't 
It’s jist layin’ 


se and severity 


such way as was you, fa 


show a Chris 


the 


‘said she 

spirit blame of 

r own carelessness onto somebody 
You're all 

vhen it comes to it 


et ( 


the one that’s to blame 
you'd never ought 
‘vrus Morris have the 
told 


nan ne 


money any 
better I 


I could have you 


what kind of a was 


He's a rascal said Caleb, catching 


the first 
nation im 


Vv at note of foreign con 
He'd 
I don't 
nuther I 


do with 


his wife’s words. 


ht to be put in State's prison 


k much of his re 


t want 


ations 
em, an’ I 
none of folks to.” 
soft flushed 


e suddenly spoke out as she 


nothin’ to 
t want my 
Then 
had never 


Paulina’s cheeks 
‘ken in her life 
It doesn't 


make it out because he’s a 


man that his relations are,” said she 
You haven't 
er And |] me 


ing anything to do with them, if you 


any right to speak so, fa 


cuess you won't stop 
to 


as all pink and 


e burst 


trembling Sud 


out erying, and ran out 


ie room 

You'd ought to be ashamed of 
Mrs. Childs 
I didn’t think of her takin’ 


** T didn’t mean 


your 
father,”’ exclaimed 
on it ree 
iuttered Caleb. h imbly 
othin’,”’ 
Caleb did not seem like himself through 
ie following days His simple old face 
ok on an expression of strained thought, 
ch made it look strange He was tot 
height of mental effort and 


worry which was almost above the breath 


tering on a 
ng capacity of his innocent and placid 
iture. Many a night he rose, lighted a 
undle, and tremulously fumbled over his 
until the 


nding the missing’ note. 


lesk morning, in vain hope of 
One night, while he was so searching. 

some one touched him softly on the arm 
He jumped and turned. 


tine. 


It was Chris 
She had stolen in silently. 


TWELFTH 


GUEST. 


Oh, it's you,” Said he 
Ain't you found il 
Found it? No; an’Is 


He turned away from her and pu 


a’n’t, nuther 
another drawer. The girl stood 
him 
per,” the 
paper 


rus Morris's note 


wistfully ae i 

old man went 
an’ U’'d wrote on 
An’ t int 
paid was set down on the 


Li's too 


erest lie 
} . 
MACK 


on t, too 


bad you ean’'t find it said 
It ain't 
an’ that’s the hull on't 
I ‘ain't 
thin’ at all 
VW here 
In his kitchen; it’s 


Would tl 


KhHOW 


no use lookit 
It's in his des 
more doubt on't than no 


rol no 


Ss desk 


this one 


loes he keep | 
yiSt like 
SKeY open 

Dut t ild 


I s'pose I'll have 


But 
to lose it 
Caleb sobbed siler 

\ few 


less In 


tly and wiped his eyes 
davs k 3 » came, all breath 


He 


out a 


could 


room 


hardly speak; folded 


but he held 
] 


ered 


which | 
in his unsteady hand like 


vellow 


paper, itt and bile 
a vellow Way 
leaf in 


an autumn gale 


‘* Look-a-here! re o sped 
here !”’ 
Why, 
matter 
Childs 
peacet 
* Jist look 
Why, 
Are you cra 
It's—the note 
‘What note ? 


ther.’ 


for cood ne SS 
Maria 


aulina 


ered 
and P 
lly 
a he re 


for mercy 


Don’t get so exe 
‘Cy rus Morris's not That’s what note 
tis. Look 
The arose 
around him, to look at it 
Where did you tind it 


ed his wife, who 


a he re 


women all and presse 
father 
was quite pale 


| suppose it was just where you put 


it.’ broke in Maria, with sareastic em 
phasis 
No, it wasn’t No, it 
Don’t you go to crowin’ too quick, Maria 
That paper was just where L told 
‘twas W hat do you think of that, hey 
‘* Oh, father, you didn’t! 


wasn't, nuther 


you 


It was layin’ right there in his 


desk That’s where ‘twas. Just where I 
knew—”’ 
‘Father, you didn’t go over there an 


take it!” 
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women stared at 


head toward the 


could | 


sed the old distrust of her 


ist right, and it wasn 


it didn’t be 


know what you 


taken it 


MISSA Ly O 
mon and | 
is Morri 


unqguestionl 


tous ( ! 
ind 
day 


vlessed 


when 
ne toid his wil 
prove so. 

lover's desertio 
as many Ssolt 

is no altera 

LVS etiil her mother 


isten at her door, and she knew 


ried instead of sleeping many a 
to eat much, 
he tried to with pleasant 
‘ her mother urged her 
After a 


thin, and ner pretty color had faded 


whi e she was p! uintly frOW Nn 
Her 
ad not keep her eyes from her 


think Vll go an’ 
what this 


mother cou 
“pometimes | 


Willard 


ask 
mvsell 


kind of work 


means,” she broke out with an abash: 


abruptness one afternoon. She and Pa 


lina happened to be alone in the sitt 
room 
You'll kill 
d Paulina 


Well, I 


me if Vv ao, mottl 
Then she began to ery 


wont da nyt ne youd 


t she 
heavily wi! , mao twtne 
loor. The 


she soon reviy 


0 it 

her on to the lou 
it her mothe 

ll eontrol of her : ame ¢ 

Kitchen and 

my dariin 


W hat 


got im th 


die 


That scamp / 


hands on him 


Paulina, to think it should come to this 


Chi and she 


stine Was In the room, 
tened with eves dilated 
mre that 


Paulina in the next room 


and lips parte 


] 
Wall 


was afraid shrill wou 


eacti 
She'll hear you,” she said, finally 
Mrs 


ntly 


Childs grew 
Maria 


quieter at that, ai 


caiiea her 
room 


istine stood thinking for a mome1 


i she got 


her hood and shawl, put « 


rubbers, and went out phe shut t 


door softly, so nobody should hear. W he 


she stepped forth, she plunged knee-de: 


into snow It was 


hard, as 
cold 
Christi 


snowing 


had been all day. It was a 


stor 
the wind was bitter 
yard and down t 
and light tt 
iggered when she tried to ste p firr 


out of the 
She was so small 


n some tracks ahead of her. There 


1 


. ] ] } 4] 
a full moon behind the clouds, and thei 


vas a soft white light in spite of t 


storm. Christine kept on down the stre¢ 
in the direction of Willard Morris's hous 
It was a mile distant. Once in a wl 
she stopped and turned herself about, tha 
the terrible wind might smite her slend: 
When s} 
reached the house, she waded painful 
through the yard to 


Pretty 


back instead of her face. 


the side door ai 


knocked. soon ib opened, and 
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lard stood there in the entry, with a 
imp in his h ind 


Good-evening 


. 7“ 
sala he, doubtt 


lly, 
ring out 


Good-evenin 


’s face 


nodded 
stood Vaiting 
y Said Willard 


ish is 


phen they 


é Why, won t 
nally, with 
aeciare l never 
1 ain’t very polite 
he shook her head ‘* No, thank you, 
sne 
Did 
No 
rhe 


easing perplexity. 


you want to see mother /¢ 


young man stared at her in in- 
His own fair, hand 
ne 


young face got more and more flush 
His forehead wrinkled. ‘‘ Was there 
ything you wanted 


"OJ 


vith a slow softness. 


wuess 


g not,’ Christine replied, 
Willard shifted the lamp into his other 


and and sighed It's a pretty hard 


rm,’ he remarked, with an air of forced 


itlence 
‘Ves 


Didn’t you find it terrible hard walk 


‘Some. 


Willard was silent again 


1 


terest h 


had 


ad 


Spt 


uns 

begun to take alarm 
| ruess so.” 
he 


, Christine, I 


Suddenly 


out 


spoke 


impetuously 


Say don’t 


kKnoW what you 
came here for; you can tell me 
I don’t know what you'll think of me, 
but Well, 1 want to know something. 
Say—well, ] 
quite a 


afterward 


haven't been 
You don’t—suppose 
they’ve cared much, any of them ? 

**T don’t know.” 

** Well, I don’t suppose you do, but 
you might have noticed. Say, Christine, 
you don’t think she—you know whom I 


round tor 


while 


TWEL 


FTH GUEST. 


cared anything abou 
rua 
Ld 


mt kKnoOW 


vith her eyes fixed 


1e@SS 8 


when he 
and I'll goa 
‘*T dun knowas you'd 
Christine 
road 
well to-night 


W ho ? 


id that 


1 
ong with y 
said, lookir 


toward 


Line 
evasivel y been 
Paulina 
tel 

She had a fainti 
came out answered 
Is she r’¢ Li 
as SOTTIE 
you su 
minutes ¢ 


said the young man, eagerly 


so.emn Sharpness 


want to 
Wh 
I'd gin ten vears to see 

7 Well, mevve 
few 


‘*Wait a minute, 


makes me 


"hve min 


vou could come « 


minutes 


cried Willard. 


‘Tl 
get my hat. 
| ad better g 
lor fire ‘ll be to 
‘Then had | 
| f“uesS SO 
Then I in about an heur 
you haven’t said what 


The par 


ll be 


aiong 
Say you wanted 
the step. ‘It ain't 


’ murmured she. 


Christine was off 


any matter,’ 
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‘Say she didn’t send you 

No, she didn’t 

I didn’t mean that I didn't suppose 
did said Willard, with an 





ab ished 
W hat did you : 


There’s somethin | 


want, Christine 
want 


promise Said she, suddenly 


; 


: W hat’s that 
| ie Don’t you say anything about M1 
a Childs 
i “Why, how can I help it 


a He san old man, an’ he ork 
, ed up he didn’t how 
" They'll all seold 
‘ thing 

Well, I won't say A I don’t 
know what I'm going to tell her, though 
} Christine turned to go 

You didn’t say what *twas you want 


| ed.” called Willard again 


But she made no reply She w: 


was 8O WV 
Was savin. 


what he 


him Don't say any- 


anvthing 


' ng through the deep snow out of the yard 
[t was quite early yet, only a few min 


It was eight when she 


utes after seven 
reached home She entered the house 
vithout any one seeing her She pulled 


off her snowy things, and went into the 


sitting 


room 


Paulina was alone there She was 1y 


ng on the ounce She was 


ver’, pare, 


but she looked up and smiled when Chris 





line entere 
Christine broug!} 
Pau 
mave you bes hi 
Then Chri 


ed fast ina 


t the fresh out-door air 
ae," here 


with her na noticed it 


spered 
! 


she 


ne bent over her, and talk 


Presently Paulina 
“0 li ht 
hisper Her cheeks grew red 
Yes; [ll go make the parlor fire 
} It’s all light 


Paulina threw her arms around Christine 


raised herself and 


sat up ‘cried she Inman eager 


ready to Suddenly 


and kissed he r Both cvirls blushed 
I don’t think I said one thing to him 
have wanted me to,” 


you wouldn't 


: that 
said Christine 
| 

You didn't 
i No L didn’t 


ask him to come 


honest 


} When Mrs. Childs entered, a few min 
Ny ‘ utes later, she found her daughter stand 
y ing before the glass 


an Why, Paulina!” eried she 


: : | feel a good deal better, mother,” 
ae said Paulina 
ae | ‘Aint you goin’ to bed 2?” 


| . 
ai a ruess Ll won't quite vet 


ay “T've got it all ready for you I 


13 thought you wouldn't feel like sittin’ up.” 
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‘IT guess I will; a little while.’ 

Soon the rung 
peal. Everybody jumped 
and went to the door 


door-bell with 


a } 
Paulina 


Mrs. Childs and Maria, listenine. hy 
Wil 


ing’ o 


ird’s familiar voice, then the 
the parlor door 

‘It's him!” gasped Mrs. ¢ hilds - 
Maria looked at each other 


as about two hours before the 


murmur of 


voices in the parlor ce 
With a thud 


na came into the room. 


the outer door closed 


Paul 


rlie 


was blushing and smiling, b 
could not look in any one’s face at fir 
‘Well said her mother who 


Wi 


It was 


ard 


not 


It’s all right 
long before the fine 
as brought out again, and presently 
bought for Paulina 


is known about that she was to be n 


Ss , adresses were 


hristine 


‘hristmas Day ( ‘ 
ion All the fan 


ried on 


ed in the preparat 


called to mind afterward the obedienc: 
ready as to be loving which she y 
to their biddings during those fe 
ried weeks She sewed, she made « 
she ran of errands, she wearied her 
joyfully for the happiness of this ot 
young girl 

\bout a week before the wedd 
( ristine, s ving rood night when 


to retire one evening, behaved strai 
} 
i 


lv. They remembered it afterward. SS 


vent up to Paulina and kissed her 


sayin rood-night It was sometl 
vVhin she had never before done The 
she stood in the door, looking at ther 
all There was a sad, almost a solem 
expression on her fair girlish face 


Why, what's the matter ?” 
‘Nothin’,” 
nicht . 


said Ma 
said Christine ** Good 
That was the last time they ever sav 
The 
ing to eall her, found her room vacant 
There When tl 


did not find her in the house nor the ne 


next morning Mrs. Childs 


nel 


was a great alarm. 
borhood, people were aroused, and the 
instigated It 
cuted eagerly, but to no purpose ‘| 


was a search was pro 
advertisements were sent to the pape 
every effort was made to find her But 
when Christine stood in the sitting-ro 
door and said good-night, her friends had 
their last sight of her and sound of her 
Their Twelfth Guest had departed fron 
their hospitality forever. 
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layd 


fandel, ] 
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hie 
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business 
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ise the dramatic or 

ep d from the 
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ind progress of 


do we 
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remot 


sacred music 


the oratorio 
‘Vita establish the 
necessary, connection between propensity 
ind the stage. doubt, whe 


world 


that I 


aspect 


Lt is this almost neglected or torgotten 


its 
of oratorio mean now to burst 
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The chureh might have gone wrong, as 
she did soon alter vard in the case ot scl 
ence She might have cursed Giotto as 
she cursed Galileo: Dubshe had the genius 
Lo sé tha the masses cared no 
thing for science which questioned her 
autnority, the vere ruied and ftascinated 
Dy the arts which were ready to become 
her humble slaves and her most useful 


could afford to curse 


Cienhnce lie 
poetry, parting musi and the 
consecrated, 


M ih 


expre Ssion 


drama, these sthie laking them 


to her heart olf earts IS eSS¢ 


ntial y 
a dramatic a is the im 


perative mood of his nature, and religious 


expression 1s thie his soul In 


very cry ol 


the twelfth cent iry miracle plays, mys 


teries, and moralities at Beauvais and Sens 
and Ne V 


nt before the eves of the people on 


brought the scenes of the Old 
Testame 
cathedral aisles 


Mary 
Lneir way into 


rough stages erected in 


| } 
Chances Joseph and passed 


and 


across the pla 


iorm on 


Kory pt Abraham appeared to the shud 
the 


The T Ve lve Apos 


dering t with uplifted knife 


irrongs 


about to Slay his son 


tles, led by St. Peter, figured with their 
characteristic emblems 

God Almighty himself was occasionally 
impersonated sitting in the clouds, whilst 


the devil, always the most popular actor, 
tumbled and joked below. to the intense 
rratification of the people Similar per 
formances are recorded at Coventry and 


Leeds in But the new expressional 
art of musie was already being elaborated 
under the teaching of Guy 


houster 


in the ¢ 
of Arezzo. 1020 
) 


200, and in 1370 we 


combined in the 


and Franco of Cologne 


find musie and mir 


acle plays persons of 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral choristers, who 
seemed to have been rorgeousl y fitted out 

th stage costumes and scenery by the 


iy an and Ch uptler 
1] With the rise of 


fakes on sacred Sond. 


music the drama 


The example of 
the metropolitan cathedral was soon imi 


tated in the provinces, and all throuch 


he fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 


music Kept foreing its way out of the choir 


to the eeclesiastical stage, which 


Stalis on 


no doubt, in the absence of good preaching 


irches, did something to familiar 
ize the people with the Bible, and supplied 
a counterpoise to the quaint and dramatic 
the friars. The 


. ; 
harangues of preaching 


conversion of S 


Paul, ‘‘ Abel and Cain” 
put 
the Prodigal Son, seem especially 


the good brother is instinctively 


lirst 
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to have lent themselves to 


} 
some Kind 


musical treatment, and to have been 
W ith that quick 


which led Ambrose to ada 


ceedingly popular 
ception 
i Greek modes to the } 

and litanies of the church, and whicl 
Gregory to elaborate his own fam 
Grecvorial 

the emot 
produced upon the 


system, afterward styled 


chureh was not siow to note 


asses 
musical sounds in the sanctuary By 
grees people went to hear the music 

now invariably 


accompanied the 


naturally 


worn plays The music 


hn response to the demand, until 

Ill. Sacred song, recitative and chor 
becins to swamp the drama in the sa 
tuary. Certain scandalous causes | 
ened its expulsion, which was, how: 
delaved for a time The chureh dra 


{ 


had, in faet, got a little too secular, 1 
Say protane, even for the taste of that 
very scrupulo is age, The gerosser si 
of the Old Testament were dwelt upon 

quently to the exclusion of its more spi 
Adam and Eve were p 
and the dey 


remarks about our first parents, and es} 


ual elements. 


duced far too realistically 


cially about the Virgin Mary, were thou 
to exceed the license even of infernal lo 
comedy Still the priests did not like 
stop so popular and lucrative an inst 
tion, and they naturally dreaded thi 

creasing dramatic competition outside t 


ti 


Reform rather than abi 


sanctuary. 
seemed to be the solution of the difficult 
W ith consummate tact and that power 
Chureh 
Philip Ne 
threw open his beautiful new Church o 
Maria in Novicella, at Rome, for 

we may 


initiative which the Roman 


even now not quite lost, St 
ota 
call afternoons or evenings 
the people. 

vocal selection 
the 


would be acted Tl 


with a 
followed 


He began 
hymns, then sermon, al 
then a Bible scene 
function was, in fact, an animated a 
popular combination of the lecture wit 
sacred music and dramatic episodes. T! 
drama was, however, distinctly chastened 
solemnized, and purified by this combin 
treatment. 
reverence due to the sanctuary were thus 
time. \ 


aleove of t 


The. popular tastes and t 


once more harmonized for a 
the play took place in an 

church called the Oratory of St. Philip 
these new functions were called oratorios 
and different of them 


spread through Christendom. 


varieties quickly 





ORATORIO AND 


In 


with music, 


Philip died in 1595 1600 ap 
red a sacred allegory act 


and dancing, 1 HKuridice, by 


del Cavaliere [It was produced 
The 


was 


orchestra 
hit 
in- 


st Philip Ss oratory 


Wagner) 


aracters, Carrying 


out of Sig 


pating 
he ch musical 
ments upon which they pretended to 


strutted, declaimed, and intoned 
recitative and 


In 


1 
Long 


were meiodies wilh 


cals and orchestra of the period 


Ti 


», then the Body stalked forward, and 


ari 


f 
eo 


these oratorios ne sang a 
ited the moral of his own dissolution 
otf 
rowing away his hat and plumes 
Che World and Life 
ngs, were also summarily despoiled be 
af 
with 


stripping his golden collar and 


in very gay trap 


r the eyes of the people ; the whole 


r was wound ith a dance, 


up WV 


steps and figures of a solemn ch 
The 


ere symbols soon disappeared altogether 


ive ar 


characters thus reduced to 


ie fact is that a secular dramatic devel 


ment of reater variety, and without 


restraints, Was going on 


v ecclesiastic 


itside with which the chureh could not 


ope to compete. Again she de cided wise 


She cast the dramas out of the sane 


ary, retaining only the dramatic form 


it 


val, i € 


here could be enthroned without 


a 


,in the elaborate celebration of 


€ Tnass ¢ and sO 
IV. The 
tary, sought an indepe nde nt de velop 
ent the 


unt memory 


drama. cast out of the sane 


on secular leaving’ its 


stage, 


behind in genuflections, 


OSSIN ES copes, and chasubles and ils 


ne sacred representation in the celebra 
on of the high mass, which, as St 
hful 


sord’s 


in Ss 


the fa 
forth, the 


Music, 
from 


out, or do 
till He 


within 


‘aul act 


SAaVS, 


it 
I 


now 


1OW death 


delivered 


yes.” 


f 


he sanctuary her most formidable 
val, the drama, makes strides 
her 


fiant 


toward own special development. 


‘he whole service is set to music. 


Itymns are frequent; the liturgy is 


‘hanted; chorales, in which the people 
the 
short cantata comes into existence 


or 
But 
as the church resented being an append 


olin, are encouraged: anthem 


ive to the drama, and refused to tolerate 


the free development of drama on her 
accepting the drama only 
it 


so music soon resented 


sacred stage 


as an incident, and casting out when 


it became a rival 
being a mere appendage to the church; 
and so sacred songs, chorale, chorus, and 

VoL. LXXX.—No 
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recitative, i led out of 
the 
dent sphere, in what at last cul 
Musie 


the Lage 


their turn, strugg 


sanctuary, and claimed an indepen 


minated in 


the German oratorio in 


words. followed and 
the 
whilst 


music 


sid chureh for elbow-roon 


claiming a sphere of their 
Lie 
children of the 
They 


both y the 
cloister and the sanct ary 
the hall 


they still 


and drama are really 


have never lost Mn of 


“urs 


their early home; retain a cer 


t re 
stage, 


tain religious stamp—the 


current hankering after moralit and 


to 
the Oberammergau 


ICS 


ts atlempts dramatize religion, as 1n 


play; and music, in 


+ ] . } + + +} 
its love of the sacred cantata, state anthem, 


Nor have the twin 
to 


mother, ever quite lost sight of each other 


and ‘‘ oratorio SIS 


ters, whilst looking back a common 


x » affinity between sacred music and the 
Han 


del’s early oratorio of the Resurrection is 


stage constantly proclaims itself 


so operatic and stagy that it almost sug 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, and 
Gounod’s later Mors et Vita, are 
to the 
short of costume and properties 


rests action 


in places 
dramatic last degree 


scenic and 


I will now brie fly inalvze the modern 
oratorio, and then proceed to prophesy 
the of the 
church and the stage in a new art form, 
11 Musie 
The oratorio is lyrical, dramat 
ic, or mixed. No hard and fast line need 


be drawn, but the division may | 


} 
concerning reconciliation 


which we will eall the Sacred 


Drama 


e helpful 
for the purposes of skete Ly though clear, 
deseription. 

The lyrical oratorio, such as the 
quiem or the Hymn of Praise 


song, meditation, and chorale 


Re 
inclines to 
The dra 
Judas. Israel 
Elijah, leans to recitative, declamatory 
The 


oratorio. such as the M ssiah, 1S charac 


matie oratorio, such as 


’ 


aria, and dramatic chorus mixed 
terized by a didactic or purely theological 
The third part of the Messiah 
almost invades the pulpit with its doctrinal 
emphasis and collocation of texts Asin 
Adam all die,” ‘Since by man came 
death,” ‘*‘ The trumpet shall sound!” 

We are now, perhaps, in 


element. 


and 


a position Lo 
see how peculiar and transitional is the 
position of oratorio, how inexorable from 
the first 
form along a certain line of progress, and 


has been its growth as art 


an 
how surely it stands committed to a fresh 
At 
it 
looks back into the church from whence 


development and a new departure 


present, standing out in the world, 








— ee 


midway between the con 
the stage it is not se 
nor strictly devotional, 
I meditation and praise 
ical, but it is dramatic, and 
scenic, as when Gounod 


Judgement and trumpets 


ng it 1s not a religious 

is now often heard in the 

the paim branch offered 

by the church to the | 1liad-singer on the 

one le and the actor on the other, In 

the best and highest sense it 1s the meet 

ing place and common platform of the 
cl rehh a 1 tine yori 

But it cannot stop there The dramat 

lic elements surging within the oratorio 


are even now struggling for a more di 
rece expressiol The tendency ot the 
age is toward eclecticism, not in the bad 
sense of throwing together little bits of 
different things that can never be welded 
into a whole, but in the high-art, Wag 
nerian sense of welding together a vast 
number of artistic products which have 
patiently been worked out apart, but are 
now drawn together DY the attraction of 
a higner unity 


The suggestion of dramatizing sacred 
ects, or fitting sacred thoughts and 


sub} 
situations with stage scenery as well as 
music, § seems scandalous to some de 
vout minds But this feeling will prob 
ably subside when the antagonism be- 
ween religion and the stage is seen to 


1 
be accidental and not radical, while the 


objection has n actually overcome at 
least in one striking instance No one, 
whatever his previous feeling against 


it may have been, ever went to the per 
formances at Oberammergau without be 
ing converted To play Judas Iscariot 
or Por tius Pilate m oht seem allowable 
at a stretch, but to personate Jesus on 
the cross seemed to many beyond the ut- 
most limits of reverence and decency. 
But the simple peasant who had _ pre- 


pared himself by devout habits as well 


by physical discipline for that strange 
function at once contrived to disarm 
criticism Many a sincere Christian ha > 
owned that familiar as he had been from 
childhood with the divine tragedy re- 
counted in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, he had never apprehended it in all 
its deep and terrible reality until he vis 
ited the open-air performance at Ober- 
ammergau. The critical point of dram 
atizing the sacred scenes which form the 
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hus bee 


substance of oratorio has t 
erally conceded rhe application a 
remains to be made. It is this: the « 
ation of a new art form which w 
able us to write, in addition to s 
drama, sacred music drama. Now 
may be said, we have stretched a } 
for the drama we admit the poss! 
of its consecration, The Oberamme re 
play lineally and uninterruptedly co 
from the miracle plays and moraliti 
the sanctuary. The line of its desce 
pure The sacred drama has neve 
corrupted by secular associations 


‘ 


when you come to the 1 


1usical a 


the case is different. Music may 
accom pan ed the moralities in ¢] 
but musie has always been hopeles 
secular and profane in connection w 
the drama out of church You ea 


reunite them in any sacred musie drat 


without calling up the most unseemly 


sociations of ballet, prime donne, and 


eral love-making and pantomime 
sentiment is respectable, no doubt, bu 
is illogical. Just as many people 
dead against the Oberammergau play 
they saw it, so a great many pe 
were dead against Wagner's great si 
sacred musical drama called Parsifal t 
they saw and heard it The glamou 
medizval fantasy and Catholic lege 
just saved it from open denunciation 
we can all remember the doubtful sh 
der which ran through some art circl: 
as a rule not over-squeamish, and all 1 
ligious coteries when it was proposed 
put the Lord’s Last Supper on the sta 
True, Parsifal does not quite do that 
it is next door to it. The associations a 
there, the function is there, the comn 
nicants are there, even the scenic sug 
tion of our Lord himself is there, and 
incident in His life finds expression in t 
person of Parsifal and the woman K 
ie hour of her penit 
bathes his feet with her tears, and 
them with the hair of her head; and 
no one who has seen Parsifal comes ay 
without the most reverent-sympathy 
this ideal representation of all that w 
most pure and elevating in medizval Ro 
man Catholicism. 

Once more I seem to be at Bayr« 


dry, who, in t 


when first that stage drama unrolled its« 


Wagnet 


before the eves of the King 


Liszt, Richter, Walter Bache, Daunreuthe) 
and I know not what throng of art pi 
grims assembled in the dim musical sane 





ORATORIO 


We 


nothing 


for such it was to us were 


ent, nothing moved 


was 


mist of faces half 


i€ Save ah eager 
veird | 


stage, and 


from the 


paral 


in the oht reflected 


natea les 


the great 


and death, of frailtv and sanctifi 


secrets of time and 


unrolled themselves before us, 
velations of the sou 


orld of 


convine 


ne 
f . hi " 
rig eous 


ter 


the 


judgment and o 


Yes, there was 


} 1 
the flesh 


the 
and 
nature 
unphant 


double 
tr! 


enorance tothe 


e was the dread but pas 
rrom innocent know 


yf cood and evil hn the victorious 


the that 
had been 


ss one There iS love 
Lo pardon, because it 


\W as 


balm tor the 


without sin. ever, in all 


ation, broken spirit 
the 
ison of that Good-F rid iy music which 
vith 


the contrite like tender 


heart 
ymes the weeping of the penitent 
man and the waving of the hands that 
But 


i@ angels 


essed vho e ll of the songs 


an te 
the 


{ far above dome of 


vat, what time ts of the 


rrail are met il Lo cele 


> them love 


‘he pain of the ixion has 


tong 


ssed The agony of the ‘* Beloved 


is become a memory and a faith, en 


rined in celestial peace and glory: it 


seems to visit earth for a moment to 


ON o feed. to lift up 
What time the Grail 


the faithful 


DASSeS, 
I 


puoved ip 
the ocean of strange sound, and smitten 


i supernal light rose-red with beat 


) 
1 


| shall never forget the indescribable 


notion which seized the whole assembly 


the first representation of that daring 


lunparalleled scene. The knights seat 


in semicirele, with golden goblets be 


re them,in the halls of Montsalvat. The 


t p ash of 


0 distant fountains adown 


Amfortas 
remorse, 


erystal 


1@ Mmarvie corridor IS Hie ard 


ises pale with pain and torn by 
et holding on high the rob.et 
The light fades out of the golden dome. 


ly twilight falls, and strange melodies 
the 


c lows and 


down from above, till, in deep 
ag 
hing wioom, the goble 


t slowly 
eddens like a ruby flame, and the knights 
all prostrate in an ecstasy of devotion; a 
noment only, the crimson fades out, the 
crystal is dark, the Grail 
the 
this astonishing celebration 


has passed I 


looked round audience 


whilst 


upon silent 


was 


AND 


DRAMA. 


The 


seen 


whol issemi 


taking place 
mot OTLLESS all 
by the august spect 
to share in the devou 
trance 


Every 


ished 


ilKEe worship 


thought 


own th 


silting 


contempia 


tion Before my eyes passed a sym 


bolie vision of praver and eestasy, flood 


ing the soul with overpowering thoughts 


of the divine sacrifice and the mystery 
of unfathomable love 


The people seemed spt llbo ind Some 


wept, some gazed entranced with 1de 


open eves, some heads were bo ved as itt 
prayer And now does the next gvreat art 
drama of 


Does the re 


development, the sacred musi 


the future, seem so far off 


union of sacred music with stage-acting 


seem so impossible Does the final re 


ation of the church and the stage 
Parsifal on 
Parsifal 


oratorio 


seem so visironary Is not 


the very verge F St Is not 


the long-sought link between the 


and the stage Oberammergau has got 


Par 


itself accepted as semire 


ILS¢ as legitimate 


if aces pl a 
sifal 


Ng@ious 


arama 


has got 


opera; but one step more and the 


bona fide sacred musie drama will get it 
self composed acted. and aces pted as the 


development of mu 


next great creative 


sical and dramatic art 


Imagine, for instance, the 

» ] 4 . ‘ 

Paul in the form of a sacred drama s« 
music 1 1 fan oratorio W hat a re 
would announce itself in 
Apost es! What 
thal ange 


Roman world inst 


vival of interest 
the Acts of the 
portunity to revive 
plex 
Faney a 


an Op 
and com 
century 

with 


restoration isalem 


the judgment courts, the costumes of the 
high priest and his satellites, the Jews, 
the Roman soldiers, the mixed rabble that 
stoned Stephen, a glimpse of the marty 
looking up to heaven when his face was, 
the death 


scene to close with the first deadly show 


as it were, the face of an ange 


er of stones, whilst a triumphant chorus 
of angels, a jubilant burst of praise, soars 


high above the howl] of a fanatical mob, 
What time the young man Saul keeps the 
clothes of the murderers See, he stands 


apart, with a strange expression of won 
der and eager fanaticism, tinged, perhaps, 
with the first misgivings of doubt 
for 


consecration olf 


The re 
the tragedian’s 
the 


is indeed a moment 


art, and what a tra 
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red in’s powe r! 


Or take the vision on 


the road to Damascus, preface it with 


+ 


converse between Saul and those that are 
with him As they approach the ** beau 
titul Damascus they enter the green 
pastures fed by Abana and Pharpar Be 

fore them rises the snow-capped hill of 
Hermot No they pass by the refresh 
ing groves of palm alnut, olive, and 
0 maer il ( el Pauls words are 
fiercer; his mind is obviously surexcited 

a sort of fever of unrest 's racking his 
brain on on he must reach the white 
cil { il oie ms altar across yon verdant 
plain before n id-day, through the intens« 
heat, unsheltered now. The air feels 
heavy the atmosphere is electric Is 


there a storm gathering? On! on! toes 
cape the erash of the thunder-storm. 
Suddenly his brain reels, like an overbent 


He stax’ 


bow, and gives in a moment 


gers on horseback, and falls heavily to 
the ground At that moment a vision 
above the brightness of the sun illumines 
the thunder-cloud, and quivers over the 


group like sheet-lightning; a voice of un- 


earthly solemnity peals forth with music 
of the spheres, ‘‘Saul, Saul, why perse 
cutest thou me?” [o the attendants it is 
but a thunder-storm and a flash of light 
ning, but Sauls lips move In answer as 
he lies low in helpless darkness, and the 
scene closes as the brief dialogue between 
the stricken persecutor and the risen Sav- 
iour takes place. The attendants stand 
awe-struck, unconscious alike of the vis 
ion and the voice 

Then, again, what a dramatic contrast 
might be pr lueed between Paul and 
Silas beaten with stripes, thrust into a 


loathsome prison, singing songs 1n the 


hf ‘ L- en ae 
night, the sudden earthquake which brings 


them deliverance What a peaceful and 
happy scene in the jailer’s house just af 
terward: still night, but the dawn ap 
proaches Paul and Silas seated upstatrs, 
their stripes washed by the jailer, and his 
family suddenly changed into adoring dis 
ciples! What a meal, what a gracious 
Lord’s Supper and love-feast is that, as the 
two scourged prisoners sit in the midst of 
this newly baptized circle, for the jailer 
now believes in God, ‘*he and his whole 
ho ise ! 

Acain, what would not the reader of the 
Acts gain by such a careful restoration of 
the palaces of the Cesars as Mr. Irving’s 
restoration of Macbeth’s castle There is 
extant an exquisite piece of marble balus- 
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trade in the Cwesars’ judgment cou 


against which Paul may have leans 
fac-simile of it is, 1 believe, in the § 
Kensington Museum) when he stoo 


fore Nero 


Nero on the throne, listless, splendid 


Another dramatic cont: 
solute Paul, the prisoner at the 
Then Paul in his prison, only Luke 


him, Demas slinking away in fear 





lastly, our drama would take up t 
tion where history fails, and we shx 
accompany such a one as Paul the 
out beyond the gate of the citv wl 
now bears his name. and where stands 
church of S$. Paolo fuori Muri. s« 
the last, three miles out, with the R« 
guards at the Salvian springs. The 
is still green and damp and mountain: 
the hallowed shrine of the Tre Font 
marks It how The prisoner, a poor s! 
tered specimen of humanity, quit 
friended. Is it the same Paul who stood 
dauntless before Felix and Festus 
Nero, and kneeled down on the shore 
Miletus full of love and hope and pray: 
the same Paul upon whose neck they 
and wept sore, sorrowing most of al 
cause they should see his face no mo! 
Yes, it is the same frail figure,a little m« 
wan, a little more wasted, but still { 
that immortal energy and dauntless ho} 
‘Il am ready to be offered.” The 
oner kneels, the axe rises, and the he 
venly chorus peals forth for the last t 
from an invisible choir of angels 


the upper air, ‘‘He has fought a 


fight: he has finished his course: 
kept the faith’; whilst a golden n 
rolls down and wraps thi group fr 
sight just as the axe of the executio1 
descends, and the martyr’s spirit ret 
to God who gave it. Will any one ma 
tain that such a dramatic representati 


as this could be anything but a distin 
help to our love and reverence, or eve! 
our worship? Nay, I would take a d 
tional hint from Bach’s oratorios; I we 
introduce chorales here and there in whi 
the people should all stand up and jo 
in, as they do now in great multitud 
when ‘‘God save the Queen” is sur 
and as some instinctively do in ‘ The 
Hallelujah Chorus.” 

What a grand chorale might close ¢« 
proposed drama of St. Paul! What a s 
emnizing effect would be produced as the 
} 


1é1 


celestial choirs died away in the gol 


cloud by the whole audience rising to give 
their devotional and sympathetic impr? 
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the apostle hims« 
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reli loud 
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ii 


Snow, 


] 
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Zanzibar, 
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to the Hebrides, 
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LRHAPS 


ders away from the place of his birth termined by pleasure, but simply com 
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Peer of the day-star, friend to thunders rude, 


Kine-creature of the central solitude 

Away, away, away his thought is borne, 
Riding the bubbly morn, 

At every joyous plunge and gyre to know 


The tightening muse 


And scoff at sullen earth a league below! 


Now chance hath robbed him of his heirdom high 
And shackled him with many an inland tie, 
And of his only wisdom made a jibe 
Amid an alien tribe 
No wave abroad but lisps his fallen state, 


Who sits at rose-time of the year 


lo thumb a placid page, and hear 


\ tree-toad fluting by the garden cate! 


But, Danger! thou the priestess of life’s truth, 
The awful angel of his eldest youth 
Shalt speak of thine evangel yet the whole 
Unto his breaking soul, 
Which not such palsy hath of her long drouth, 
Nor hath so tamely worn her chain, 
But she shall know that voice again, 


And shake the winds with answer of her mouth. 


© give him back, before his passion fail, 


The singing cordage and the hollow sail! 


And leve With those aged eves let e 
The bright unsteady sea 
| ke a film, slips from his waking brain 


The mile-long frosty boughs that run 


Their even na arenes to ne sun, 


Tl foreign roofs, the herds, the sown champaign. 


© from the shut space and the heavy nour, 


Our Lady Danger! to thy spousal bower, 
With many a rapt and solemn loitering, 
Him whom thou lovest, bring; 
That there thy fool who worshipped most and best, 
Not having at the last less grace 
Of thee than had his loyal race, 


Sum up his strength to perish on thy breast! 


\ GHOST. 
BY LAFCADIO HEARN 


the civilized nomad, whose wandering 
the man who never wan are not prompted by hope of gain, nor ce 


his life without knowing  pelled by certain necessities of his being, 
the nomad is more than like the man whose inner secret nature is 
to make their acquaintance. Ireferto totally at variance with the stable con 





A 


tions of a societv to which he belongs 


However 


VaVs 


inteliectu 
the 


accident 
he 


by 


niy 
LLY 


y trained remain 


hereditary 
may 


no 


can only 


some pre-exl 


de velopment of desires lo 
ain ol more 
@ nNomMadacic 


member of 


ty from individu 


al 
ess to environment: the line of 


tance for one being 
no two courses of 


the 
1m 


stance for another 


ie nomadism can ever be wholly 


ie Diversified of necessity both 


un 


lse and direction, even as man nature 


ed Never since 
began two 


+} 


aiversil CONnSCLOUSNeSS 


time were porn 
ssessed 


» the 


npressi bility, 


exactly i 


precise deg » of 


f, the 


1C¢ Same nervous 


or same com 


ination ol thos fore storing 


s which s| lem 


’ 
and poise tf 


Vain, there 


ile 


ves sentient substance 


in 
o particularize the curi 


it th 


_all striving t 


, 
Is pSvchology of such existences ie 
r ibe 


ry utmost it is possible only to dese 


mpulses and perceptions ol nomad- 
of 


small range 


And what 


lie within the very 


S own observation ver 


Lit 


1 these be strictly personal can have lit- 


in so far as it 


e interest or vaiue except 


vith the 


i1CSS lives. 


hoidas something in common 


rreat general experience of rest 


1 think, 
irrational 


lo such experience may belong, 


ultimate result of all those 


one 


partings,—sel rs,—sudden isola- 


f-wrenching 


tions. abrupt severances from alli attach 


which form the history no 


dge 


is ever aeepening 


.the knowl 


about one’s life, and th: 


there are ghosts 
I] 


~Oh! the first vague charm, the first 


sunny illusion of some fair city,—when 


vistas of unknown streets all seem lead 


ing to the realization of a hope you dare 
not even whisper;—when even the shad- 


ows look beautiful, and strange facades 


GHOST. 


mie 
and only 


of their 


all 
persons 


nes 


ha 


dread of tl 


of 
trea 
} 
. da 
white 


Na 
X 


and hourly 


Lhose are 


impulses 


ture’s urgings thro ancestral ¢ 


perience which Ve of 1 


outeries of sea and K ¢ | to man, 


ever make wil Strong 


friendships may have been formed 
there finally comes a da Wii 
can give no consolation forth 


and you Teel that in order to live 


Lo 
ar 


notony, 


Tresult, 


vou must decide,—regard a8) 


the famili 


hour of de 


rain or 


steamer be: ty and 


S Vou al \ “ ] 


its myriad illusive 


ASSOC] 


impression will quiver ba vu for 


a moment not as expecta 


HiIngiy 


, tous 


1 
and such a sad 


tion of the 
if 


ness 


past, bi as 


pie iding to yvout 


such a tender may come to you, 


aS one KnOWS alter reconciliation with 


a friend n n] 


iisapprehended and u 
But 


those streets. 


judged you nore 


except 
will 


Through sleep 


on 


before vou steeped in the ill 


i 
iOng 


again 


ne first past day, 


to 


shadowy 


vagueness of tl 


pe 


pled only by fy ends outreaching you 


Soundlessly you will tread those 


{ 


pavements many tO KnOCK 10 


thought per! 
will open to you 


S which the dead 
Lhe 


m thal ¢ 


al 
I 


vith passing 


sod ven 


of years all becomes dim 


asleep you know ‘tis only a ghost-city 


with to And 
finally whatever is left of it becomes con 


Streets going nownhere. 
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and blended with cloudy memories 
other cities,—one endless bewilderment 


hitecture in which nothing is 





recognizable, though the whole 


oly e sensation of having been seen 
ne fore ever so |iong ago 


Meantime, in the of wanderings 


course 


more or ess aimless, there has slowly 


grown upon you a suspicion of being 


haunted, so frequently does a certain 
hazy presence intrude itself upon the vis 
ual memory This, however, appears to 
than to 

with each return its visibility seems to in 
And the that 


be haunted gradually develops into 


gain rather lose in detiniteness 


crease suspicion you 


may 
a certainty 
II] 


You are haunted,—whether your way 


lie through the brown gloom of London 
winter, or the azure splendor of an equa 


torial day whether your steps be tracked 


in snows, orin the burning black sand of 


a tropic beach whether you rest beneath 


the swart shade of Northern pines, or un 


der spidery umbrages of palm:—you are 


haunted ever and everywhere by a certain 
There is nothing fear 


ore ntie prest nce, 


some in this haunting....the gentlest 
face .the kindliest voice—oddly famil 


iar and distinct, though feeble as the hum 
of a bee 


But it 


} 


tantalizes, this har like 


inting, 
those sudden surprises of sensation within 


of 


some dreamers have sought to interpret as 


seemingly not which 


us, though 


inherited remembrances,—recollections of 
pre-existence....Vainly you ask your 
self ‘Whose voice whose face?” It 


is neither young nor old, the Face: ithasa 


vapory indefinableness that leaves ita rid- 


dle its diaphaneity reveals no particular 
tint perhaps you may not even be quite 
a beard gut its ex- 


sure whether it has 


pre ssion 18 always Fraclo Is, passion less, 


smiling—like the smiling of unknown 


friends in dreams, with infinite indulgence 
oe 
cept in that you cannot permanently ban- 


for any folly, even a dream-folly.. 


ish it, the presence offers no positive re 
sistance to your will: it accepts each ca 
price with obedience; it meets your every 
whim with angelic patience. It is never 
critical_—never makes plaint even by a 


look,—never proves irksome: yet you 


cannot ignore it, because ofa certain queer 
power it possesses to make something stir 
and quiver in your heart,—like an old 
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Vague sweet regret, 


something buris 
alive which will not die. 


is* And SO ot 
does this happen that desire to solve 
riddle that 


find yourself making supplication to 


becomes a pain, you Dna 


Presence, addressing 


to it questi 
which it will never answer directly. | 
only by a smile or by words having 


relation to the asking,—words enigm 
which make mysterious agitation in 
forsaken fields of memory....even as 
wind betimes, over wide wastes of mars 
sets all the grasses whispering about 1 
thing. But you will question on,untiri: 
ly, through the nights and days of years 


Who 


what is this weird relation that you b 


are you ?—what are you 


to me All you say to me I feel tl 
[ have heard before—but where | 
when By what name am I to eall yo 


since you will answer to none that I » 
member? Surely you do not live: vet 
know the sleeping-places of all my de 


Neither a: 


for dreams distort an 


and yours I do not know! 
you any dream; 
change; 
Nor for 


my senses are still vivid and strong 


and you, you are ever the sa 


are you anv hallucination; 


This only I know that 


you belong to mem 


beyond doubt, 
you are of the Past 


ory but to the what dead 


memory of 


SUNS ¢ 


Then, some day or night, unexpected] 


there comes to you at last,—with a so 


swift tingling shock as of fingers in 
the Face 
one face, but 
of the traits of 
superimposed by re 


membrance, and interblended by affection 


visible,—the knowledge that 
not the 
multiple 


dear 


memory of any 


image formed 
man} faces, 
infinitely 
sympathetic, phantasmally beautiful: a 
of And the 
Voice is the echo of no one voice, but the 
of 


into one gchostly personality, 


Composite recollections! 


echoing many voices, molten into a 
single utterance, a single impossibl 
tone,—thin through remoteness of tink 


but inexpressibly caressing. 
IV. 

Thou most gentle Composite!—thou 
nameless and exquisite Unreality, thril 
ed into semblance of being from out th: 
sum of all lost sympathies!—thou Ghost 
of all dear vanished things...... with thy 
vain appeal of eyes that looked for my 
coming,—and vague faint pleading of 
voices against oblivion,—and thin electric 
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yuch of buried hands, 
ivy forever with mh 
Shadow that I e: 
r of Souls 
lam not sure 
that if 
to 


rough interstellar 


to 


ith) 
pass 

spaces, 1th 
send sweet 


ite mystery one 


vibration through immemorial 


.might not some juminous future 


THE SONG 


for a 


OHN DENE stood 
J the squat aoorway of his 
s slouch hat brushing the heavy: 

d his square shou ders almost touching 
ie rough framework on either = side 
the short outer flight of 


the flat he 
the 1 and 


mounting 
that led to 
himself 


en, 


teps root above 


I 
ated 
ared 
oht 


ith conscious delight 


on ide parapet 


forehead Lo he Cr (detobvel 
He breathed into 


the 


his isp 


wind lung's 
pe r 


weed. W hose VeLllow 


His 
aromatic 
ime of the ** rosum ”’ 
lossoms, faintly visible in the starlight 
»verlaid the abrupt slopes and wide le 

f the prairie stretching to his1 


away 


On his left, the mountains, a mile 


or so 


away, banked like a semicircle of 
soft cloud ’ 
There was a fire-fly or two astir among 
late 


odor came up to him in little balmy puffs 


were 


dark against the clear sky 


the blooming flowers, whose faint 


patch about the eabin 
bird 


flitted on stealthy wing from one clump 


from the garden 


door; and a night now and then 


to 


of trees in the hollow below another. 
But it was very still, so still that he could 
hear the musical drip-drop of the water 
falling from the spring into the reedy 


pool at the head of the hollow; the howl 


of a coyote somew here on Quarry Moun- 


tain rang so distinctly on his ear that he 
clutched his rifle and threw it instinctive 
}Y 

put 


laid it on his knee again as the echo of 


ly to his shoulder. he smiled and 
a burst of laughter, familiar, cheery, pro- 
longed, came floating across the valley 
from the store over in Logan’s Gap. 

They were in truth talking about him 
old Uncle 
the 


raw hide-bottomed 


Or, to be more accurate, 
Crawls, tilted 
chimney jamb, in a 

Vou. LXXX.—No. 475.—9 


1 
there, 


Dicky back against 
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C)rye 


posi 
comeiness Ol 
ce wise 


some 


that mav have been 


Irena 


tween his tooth 
and Lhe 
istening re { 1\ A 


otted 


mus, bovs 


handfu 
led and 


mesquite roots 


lirep ict Dy Wav Ot a 
kerosene 


itp ohn one 


the counter barely 1lliuminating 


of 


the 


the ore 


asy pages 
Matthews 


iy recording 


the ledger wherein 
store-kee per, Was per! 


the bus 


lank, and middle-ag 


Wclor 
iness of the day I} 
ed tor 


and keen 


ie bovs long, 


the most part, 


grave faces humorous 


an irregular semicircle about 


The store door was open ; 
the 


side of the Gap seemed to stand squarely 


the 


flat topped mountain on the further 
the 
hard 


strand of sil- 


Garkness 5 


the 


across it luminous 


In 


wire fence zigzagging along 


smooth road grieamed 11 


ne a 
thread where the 
light found and touched it 
high 
adorned with 
hite 


wind-sheltered 


ver out-streaming fire 
Half a dozen 
horses, saddles 


whose 


pommelled 
were many - coiled 
lariats, 
the 


as many dogs lounged on the steps or 


were saplings on 


side of the store, and 
dozed under their owners’ chairs within 

‘“ Whence I seen him come a-ridin’ up 
tn ra 
Dicky was saying, ‘‘] 
Lhet 


boys ‘lowed CZ 


the Gap las’ Crismus a year,” Uncle 
knowed lak a shot 
he wuz a-hidin’ out Some o you 


how he looked mighty 
biggaty; an’ thet this here pre-cink wa’n’t 
*thout a 
But 
ain't offm mistakened, an’ 
the at 


no no 


to hol’ him 
with a 


unk Dicky 


a-2oin mona week 


interview rope an a lim’, 


vO 


yo unk Dicky tuk him by han’ 


oncet \n’ now they ain't man 


1 


wher’s roun’ the Gap who hez mo’ the 


respeck of his feller-citizens than Jack 














ine 
{ 

Dic 
floor 
ere 

1 
he 
‘ i 
aint 
out! 


sit p’intedly yo’ ’pinion, Unk Dicky,” 
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NEW 


1 hain’t no doubt 
ed | He eZ Kl i SI A 
e fun An’ I don't no mo 
nat ur Jack Dene than | 
3 i a t il wraslle 
Wm Lothner da over on 
are i tui pead ¢ | cle 
DD Dut nerring I the 
n t d-nat ed iaugh at 
“4 int such 
1 i ‘ 
) , ne oO ey 
ha I 
\ 1DS1¢ 
i ih ( 5 
\l 
are t ‘ ne’ an 
oO ( imn of res 
mM) 1 ‘ ‘ mtr hes pus 
Thet thar rock house o 
( yried the rock an 
) s «ihe eatenes 
Ma out’n rock 
chunbly an’ all,a a ! 
ef o the fireplace! It’s 
) et ror ao cut ins 
neluded, meditatively 
t teched the ole quayry, he 
Red Nabers from his corner of 
I Mi a ( l d | Cle 
his « ir down t ri 
r Chet ole quay re 
I « me tol oman e( munity 
efo’ the Injuus I 
eS tT em Dj rel pe mie 
An’ thet ole quayry 
3) e tec ied not to git rock 
se my head air hot.’ 
ot Dicky, co’se not said 
ym tiie rid « arry really 
1a ‘ one ‘Jack Dene 
i 1 ole quayry Didn't I 
\ f r one o’ them s S 
l l oO Ho ~ ( 
re r roun tha LV 
i! em tut es Unel 
ioratin’ *b t ever sence 
ta an squat said the old 
S ur DACK al | rt min 
Le elcome to dig fer the 
nuch ez he pleases. I 
I sht to the Lord he could 
m Digger people wu 
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“a 


Ing red Green Nabers, the stalwart t 
oO Red het the o quay! LCs 
d fer di’mon’s 
\\ ( to ad Ons replied | 
D Vy, deliberate l ain’t sho j 
I But What air sho air Iie oO 
oO rie wo Lhe oie quayry 1 a 
Some jer somepn An tb Se 
V1 bulldin rock, nut ! | 
th yuayl i thars em turk 
ie sa scattered roun he alae 
} ever ias Ol oO them tu 
? ed op Pain’t « 
‘ Lv? Ih) ‘ i r ict oll ( ed 
U! ir in if But | he thi em 
1 holler in the ! dle, an’ I 
! oO t hatsomec e! t 
l th D rire] CO} 
ve I don't e ( Vv say di'm S 
somepn of nigh “bout ekal va 
int nuver come ‘crost a whole t 
vit an’ ef Jack Dene kin fine one \ 
e€ alr a 1 out an a-pu l In ¢ 
Lime | L De po %) il rey] i d 
John Dene, sitting alone on the r 
his id little hut would have | O 
outright had he known that the chief 
son for his popularity in Logan Gap 
cine s due toa belief that he wa 
midi for a crime—a murder, perha 
CK itted ‘‘ wher’ he come fum 
his neighbors would have sympathiz 
a hardly less degree with the real ec 
ol Ss presence among them. Res 
themselves, nomads by instinet, wr 
of the stuff from which pioneers 
moulded, they at least would have 
ood that nameless feeling,so inexplica 


Lo the conservat 


Place 


among his kindred did not seruple to ad 


a Vagal 
had it, 


of lawle 


woman 


to his 


phe hac 


glancing at her portrait, her bright taw1 


al 


< 


voices t was not he Dene blood that ] 
sent him when a mere lad gyps\ 
about green English lanes: and lat 


when the vast estate came into his ov 


Ist 


him—Joh 


a wande rer, and, 


yond on the face 
perhaps—who kn 
ssness 


whom his 


ed somew here over seas, 


stately home in 
| sent down 


1d the soft, vell 


ot 


n Dene 
the 


f the « 


Ows 
an 


Engl 


wish 


of his fan liv, 


of 


more 


arin 


this 


esl 


| 


yr 


ind bro 
and 
to him too, they sa 


to 


from the beautiful sa Vu 


4 


brown ¢ 


im hands, and lithe straight bi 


Vv. concluded tl 


vith a touch of scorn in their d 


ie prim, 


ang 


heir curious shifting lights, and het 








THE 


SONG 


drove him irresistibly from its 


er and responsibility into barbarous 
dad unknown countrie 


He 


tL memory 


Ss 
} 


sighe da little in the darkness now, 


of that fair, far-away home 


Ss DOY hood came to him with a breatl 
the English tlowers abloom in his gar 
patch But he laid his hand palm 
nward. upon the miant slab that roof 
iis hut, and at the touch a curious 
se of freedom and content seemed to 
iL aiong his arm and expand his 
rt 

They manage well enough without 
there,” he said to himself; and a 


e, which was not in the least eynieal, 


under his long Dro 


lip 
he 


id respectable De ne who managed LD he 


ried Lie vn 


istache, as thought of the upright 


ace, While itsowner the vagabond Jack, 


afed away his existence on the frontier 
lexas._ 
He cathe red | 


s arm and stood up, casting, as was his 


s rifle into the hollow of 


valle before 


He 


idden exclamation, startled by the glim 


mt, a last look over the \ 


ng down into his cabin uttered a 


er of a light over the crest of Quarry 
Mountain. It seemed to be moving along 
e upper edge of the old quarry, now 
pping out of sight, now twinkling like 


star against the dark blue of the sky, as 
the hand that held it were lifted high 
ove the owner's head Jack frowned 
was almost as jealous of the old quarry 


s Uncle Dicky himself. 
rowling around there this time of 
he 


followed 


“Who can be 


night, 
[ wonder muttered. 
He the the 


lickering toreh until it vanished sudden 


movements of 
in the neighborhood of the burnt thiek 
of 


he decided 


*“pome Crawls’ 
d-cat,”’ 
escend the stone stairway 


[It was not vel sunrise the next morn 


DOVS hunting 


as he t 


vil 


ed 


finally, irh 


Lo d 


ing when he started across the valley for 


his daily walk to the mountains. The 
pale disk of the harvest-moon hung vet in 
the vaporous Sky, vith one slowly fad ng 
star at its side. But a rosy light was 


shimmering along the edges of the east 


ern horizon, and a brisk wind 


west vas 
lifting the misty shadows from the hol 
LOWS, His own step Was as elastic and 
springy as the brown turf beneath his 


A dispassionate observer watching 


leet 
him as he made his way between the rag 
ced 


triever at his heels, might have conceded 


cotton rows, with the shaggy re 
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that the Denes did well to be ar \ 
This tall figure, supple and ere ch 
appeared to such advat ore n Simple 
frontier dress; this man mMdsome ut 
Wi its careless air of independence and 
content What credit vould not these 
have reflected upon the family in general 
had their owner but see t to Tollow thie 
traditions of the famil\ 

He di yped a woodeh but etin the reed 
fringed pool below Live Spring ma car 
ried it brimming to Roland his’ horse 
stabled in a rude shed on the further side 
ot the ne ld, then strode w Still on his 
Way He followed the little tra vhich 
he had himse made up the steep Tact of 
the mountain. On the level top he paused 
and looked back The valley below was 
stee ped Ih a SOIL gravish shadow rub Lie 
outiying prairie in its yello mantie iS 
ilready agleam th the morning sun 


Beyond stretched a chain of pyramidal 


flat-topped hills, eut at almost regular 


intervals bv clean through which 


Krom the 


Taps, 
CLOW 


ed purple inner distances 


cabins dotted about the prairie thin spirals 
1 


bursting col 


of blue smoke were r and in the 


sing 


fields about them, white with 
vrures of wo 


A 


ton bolls, he could see the i 


men and children moving to and fro 


ley horses were hitched already to the 
saplings around the store in the Gap, and 
a movers wagon Vilh dingy cover was 
creeping slowly townward along the white 
road 

He gazed a moment at the familiar pie 
ture spread out beneath biliy and went 
leisurely on across the rock-strewn ridge 
The wild thyme crushed by his feet filled 


ill the air with heartsome fragrance; the 
thickets of prickly-pear were ablaze with 
the red and gold of ripening fruit; the 


( 
] 
i 


d Va 


dark shining acorns, we 


rf shinn-oaks, loaded with clusters of 


re ove rlaid he re 


and there with a fine filmy net-work of 
love-vine, which was radiant with dew- 
drops; a mocking bird sang in the red haw 
tree near the mouth of the new quarry; a 


over his 
be 


hunter 


squirrel, with bushy tail curled 


back, ran slowly ac 


the 


ross ah open Space 
I 


Iving 


Ve Ss 


yond, de 
When he 


thicket so plainly 


IPpOHless 


came around the point of burnt 


VISIDI€ his own 


from 
the dog 
hushed 


from his master 


house top he stopped ib) iptly 


uttered a low growl, instantly at 
A 
yvoman Was sitting on the edge of the old 


He r face 
the 


an imperious gest 


re 


was turned away from 


quarry. 


him, but outlines of her form were 
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and gracio in the elose-fitting paus« But, springing to her feet 
) t ert oat arose tu Shit : the fragments of stone and 1 
ere h 1 LOONE ! I rts ind went on I i 
( i, crowned l it a foolish old leven 
( ronzZe ill \ iS Su} Se ( ery 0d ¥ vho he irs it ¢ 
H ere g up al tr s to find the opa ind 
es is | drew ( too 
One ( I 1 She t | _ rew i blac Ww oc en Ss rt « ¢ 
Ost cry ( jue oo | is she sp ¢ al d here 
, \ e of stones lav ' inde er chin: then. withaslicht 
He cor ed to I 0 re of vdieu, she ste ed 
; ( ne ne these ae pat and went rapidl a hn tne 1 
; ta iq ir fie on t C | ! ce DO ( Y Trom age t 
M4 ede " before she seemed the grace and fleetness of a 1 
“ a ire oT | presence W he rie rned fawn When she had at last disappe 
‘ her head with a faint, startled ery, he was from his sight, Dene walked delib 
‘ ne prised to nd e! veautiful and to a rocky recess near by. and dr 
vi 1 ad expe ( ome ) t I ng-place his own hammer 
1 ‘ i oO Lee fh its ( ety ooked at it curiously a moment. t 
; , 
' magnolia ) these golden-brown it over and over in his hand: tl 
}! r MOsDH r ent ep ~ L ¢ cK upward 1erk ol his elbow 
; the long « ishes, the s er dark it nning into the air, and watehe 
| brows url Ss 1d ( rie riis a \ vard course iS 1 leaped cla 
Me cl . e” 1 ittel or the Irom point to point ind dropped ‘ 
SEK aa ( n ed into each nto i rmer-crown ravine below 
ot rs ¢ N 6) rst ok of W | never us it aval 7 he Ss ad 
surprise changil vis m frow1 y 1 whimsical laugh I have foun 
iInguiryv toa nd of troubled del nt ne ewel of the old quarry. Who ean 
: wit . Strange contused stoppin nd € ne went on, ‘* Where did she ex 
st es that thrilled him fro Not from Logan Gap Pr 
Tr Lo | rt surely Ah! | will as K [ hcie Dic 
Py do no et me disturb vou.” he Are you come from far Now why shi 
stammered I el th = | was only she have asked me that ? Have I ¢ 
i. passit heard before that the jewel of the « 
\ vou « rom ul vas er quarry is an opal 
inexpected re ns Her voice was sin He threw himself at full length u 
culariy low 1 musical: the flavor of the ground, and took from the pocket 
her speech was distinctly foreign, though ] blue flannel over-shirt a little vo 
the words were pronounced correctly and of Border Ballads But the morni 
with a kind of quaint precision adventure had gone to his head VW 
He had taken off his hat, and he made his eyes fixed steadily upon the pr 
a gesture with it toward his cabin, whose page, he caught himself repeating 
} fl roof eamed whitelv in the valley chanieally, Are you come from far? 
: bel CTheré is mv home.” he said you come from far? 
tl 1 cal ! $ f by inspiration, her He closed the book with a snap 
real mean e added ‘Yes lLeome_ got up ‘I think Tll go down to 
ti from EK store and get my mail,” he de¢ 
i Krom | nd She repeated the aloud 
r word iter 1 L\ ind another The sunlight lay warm and quiver 
| question rose into her eyes and ti mbled on the reaches of vellow flowers and 
i perceptibly on her S ut she lowered e¢ umps of purple thistle abloom o1 
f herevelids suddenly and remained silent wind-swept ridges of the prairies = 
R \re you searching for the jewel?” was a twitter of nonpareils in among 
" A he isked Vill 1 smile and a significant feathery branche s of the seatterin 
A! glance at the hammer in her lap quite bushes, and at almost every turn 
i. Her colorless face grew a shade paler; the winding path a whir of wings so 
‘y he ! neers tigntel ed tne crrasp abo il the ed Dene ath his feet. and a covey of vi 
‘| clumsv handle of the hammer ‘te partridges arose with shrill cries. 
she replied, gravely, after a momentary dropped and disappeared again un 
| 
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, 
weeds 


orseman Came 


Gap trom 


ts of | 


second 


owed 


ome 
r owner 
Lie Tro! tit rs 


} gvreeting died 
throat, and he involuntarily fell 
tep or new-comer Was 
an long past middle age—old in years 


I almost 
neth pervade 


ikled face, half hidden by 


lite beard which descended al 


is knees, was brown : m¢ 


irchment;: his dark, d 


owed ike Art 


body, 


ich t 


otted hands were 


ie finger-nails ¢ 
und sharpne Ss vether } 
ste! looking personage, 


and Dene 


sensible of sometl 


f 


; : : . ar 
lef when he replaced hi 
hat upon his head and rode 


mare threw up her pretty 
low 


whistle, 


sponse to a 


} 
] 


is he d 
Uncle Dicky v 
} ] hae 


ie door-step 


ikled old face 


permit ‘*He ain’t a’ter 
no good, ll lay. What the d—1 does he 
want ?” 


outlines would 
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rope 


nice 


KHOoOW Whar 


’ ventured 


s into the 
anv ietters for 
the counter, 
and took from . ‘an 7 


that served as bbled 


am contents He 
a bundle of 
nt ire envelope 
bear li? 
‘* Hasn't that fishing-t of mit 
Dene | 4 4 t ) ) LLY [ 
Dicky 


; returned 


© his seat by the 
and 


piace 


Matthew vas addressing 
across the 
** Hez thet furri 
Unk Dicky?” 
‘*Sech a fool time 
in Red 
way, ‘‘an’ all the « 
patch, an’ the Lord know 
"ll be in. ‘Sides, who's 


counter 


school.” p 


knowin’ 
gal air fitten to teach ?’ 








P| 
17) 
i 
ry 
i : 
i} 
4 
if 





yo’ mouth, Red,” said Uncle 
Hortly She hey been tried by 


hool boa’d in the town o Coman 


gsamined, ve mean, Unk Dicky,” 
ted Billy Pitt 


She hey been tmed by the school 
boa’d in thet no Comanche,” re peated 
the old man, ignoring the abashed young 
b i\ “an Doe Hami ton hey @ivy her 


her papers, an’ I don’t keer if ever’ blame 
chile in the pre-cink air in the cotton 
patch [ nuver seen my ole woman an’ 
Polly’s gal childern tek sech a streak to 
anybody befo’ in all my born days, an’ 
thar in my house thet gal air goin’ to stay, 


school er no school. long’s we kin kee p 


he’s kind o’ furrin lak, ain't she 
asked Matthews timidly 
I d’ knaw, an’ 1 don't keer She kin 

speak United States, an’ she kin keep Pol- 
ly’s gal childern out’n mis-cheef; an’ I] 
lay she air caperbul o’ teachen ary voter 
in this here doggon settlement, much less 
the childern 

‘Co’se, Unk Dicky, co’se,” admitted 
Matthews. Hello, Jack! ve goin’? Ye 
mus’ of come to git a chunk o’ fire.’ 

Jack heard neither this nor the other 
friendly sareasms which were flung after 
him as he quitted the store. She had 
come to stay, then. She felt evidently 
the same romantic interest in the legend 
of the old quarry that had stirred himself 
from the moment he had set foot in this 
remote little valley. Shre would be often 
He pulled 


himself together, with a short laugh, and 


there, no doubt; she would 


t resolutely to work in his little field 


[cannot get that girl out of my head, 
and I am not going to try,” he murmur 
ed that night, in a half-aggrieved tone; 
‘and, by Jove, U'll take her some flowers 
to-morrow 

He was walking impatiently up and 
down the narrow garden path in the odor 
ous dusk. The few hardy roses glimmer 
ed palely on the overgrown bushes they 
were almost scentless But there was a 
pungent perfume from the marigolds in 
the heart of the asparagus bed; by day- 

vht these were a blaze of vivid orange 
\ straggling array of blue and white 
larkspur filled all one corner of the patch ; 
cold-dusted nasturtiums 


a mass of brown 
shone against the sombre wall of the 


eabin, and the ragged mignonette cluster 


ed about the door-step was still in bloom. 
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Yes,” he repeated, ‘‘to-morrow |] 
take her some flowers. 

He saw her the next morning long 
fore he reached the foot of the mounta 
She was coming down the winding pat 
her shawled head was bent upon 
breast He could see her slender 
how clearly defined against the blue s] 
now moving between gray masses of 1% 
(nee she stopped and stooped: he felt 
that she was hiding her hammer in so 
fern-hung cleft. 

He waited for her by a lichen-cov 
bow Ider j itting out from the abr iptecu 
of the mountain. He thought that a fa 


Look oO! pleasure came into her eves whe 


she caught sight of him; and as she dre 
near he greeted her silently, holding o 
the flowers, a great awkward dewy pos 
‘I thank you, Sé for,” she said, simp 
taking them, and looking at him ov 
them with wonderful shining eyes, gold 
en-brown as the nasturtiums themselve 

He had meant to tell her of the gard 
patch about his cabin door, and of the 
homely mother flowers he had plante 
there, but before he could bring hims: 
to speak, she was gone. 

The next day he was up betimes 


] 


monotonous windless rain was falling 


t} 





ie sort of rain through which the bo 
whites call, and which seems to hus 
every other living thing on the prai 
Into silence, In spite of it he went upt 
the quarry, telling himself persistently 
that she could not possibly be there, yet 
wholly taken aback when he did not |! 
her there. 

Tweuty-four hours later the rain was 
over, and the October sun warmer an 
more golden still on the clean-washed 
bowlders. She wasthere. He heard the 
little clicking sound of her hammer as h¢ 
came up the trail. She received his flow 
ers as before, with a kind of gentle gravy 
ity. And this time he found it easy 
enough to say: ‘‘They are all English 
flowers. planted them around my cab 
in yonder when I first came. And you've 


If the garden 


er—if some of the people at home who 


no idea how they bloom. 


grow flowers could see them, they would 
turn green with envy 
‘Why did you come?” she demanded, 


abruptly. 


Again he divined the undercurrent of 
her thought. ‘‘Oh,” he replied, a trifle 
embarrassed, ‘‘I can hardly say. I had 
a restless sort of feeling that seemed t 
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vere white lovely The men 


tall and strong and beautiful she lifted sa any of 


her eyes that said like you to his, and kept purposely away from the store 
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had he but known it, his ‘‘ keepin’ com 
pny with the new school-teacher was a 
topie of Triendly interest 


I seen em a-settin on the aidge o’ the 


ole quayry Unele Diekvy told the boys, 
vhence I wuz bogcuein’ roun’ thar 
monges the rocks An’ Llowed innardly 


ez how they mus be gittin’ ready to jine 
Lord, it air plumb natehl fer young folks 
er Jine Yo’ unk Dicky hev been thar 
To this simple-minded people there was 
nothine strange or unconventional in 
these early morning meetings on Quarry 
Mountain Jack Dene was ‘‘courtin 
And by-and-by there would 
come the wedding, and an infair, per 
haps, at Uncle Dicky’s, at which all the 
girls and boys about the Gap would dance 
This love affair between the man who was 
‘hidin’ out ind the soft-voiced ** furrin” 
young teacher who came down from the 
mountain of mornings to marshal her tow 


i¢ vled flock Into the log school house. 


and the unexplained stay of Don Jose, 
vho rarely showed himself at the Gap, 
iowever, were the subjects mostly dis 
cussed by the circle around Matthews’ 
mesquite fire 

Dene, who had never seen Don José 


he day of his arrival, had long ago 


since 
forgotten the evil-favored old Mexican 
One morning, when he seated himself 
as usual beside the young girl on the 
edge of the quarry, he was conscious of 
some change in her appearance It puz 
zied him for a moment, and then he made 
it out to be her dress She wore white 
she whom he had always seen robed in 
sombre black A curious sort of rapture 
t 
figure in its girlish gown of clinging 


possessed him as he looked at the sligl 


wool He bent toward her, his lips al 
most touching her hair, and murmured 
some words inarticulate even to himself 
But he started back in dismay when she 
raised her eves to his. She had been 
weeping He r Cheeks, usually SO pale, 
were fl isl ed in | her evelids were swol 
len and heavy He turned away trou 
bled and embarrassed, and began pulling 
nervously at a tuft of thyme which grew 
in a fissure of the ledge beside him The 
loose root gave way suddenly, and a 
stone detached itself from the crevice and 
dropped out He caught it as it fell A 


thrill of excitement stirred him as he 


turned it over in his palm Here was at 
last one of Uncle Dicky’s ‘‘turkles”—a 
small oval of dark corrugated rock He 
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laid it on the ledge, and seized thie } 
mer lying in Atla’s lap. An exclamat 
broke from her which he neither hy 
nor heeded He struck a vigorous blo 
and the two halves of the sph re f] 
apart 

Was it a bit of glowing red-ho 
which fell from the pink almond-sh 
cavity, and lay throbbing and quiv« 
ipon the gray ledge ? Was wa or 
drop of shining transparent dew 
heart of greenish flame Was ita 
ing, leaping, azure-tipped blaze \ 
of ardent purple-shotted rays He utt 
ed a cry of admiration as he picked 

See, Atla, the opal! 

But her face was buried in her haa 
She was rocking herself to and fro 
moaning in unmistakable anguish 
looked at her wonderingly: then th 
ing t 
Shirt, he leaned over und touched 


‘What isit? W 


1e gem into the breast pocket of 


gently on the arm 
is 1t, Atla? 

*Oh,” she moaned, ‘*I knew it fro 
the first that you were one of us. Doy 
not see,”’ she eried. facing him sudden 

have you not understood, that I am o 
of that race which possesses the power 
find the talismanic jewel? Do you lM 
see that you too are of that fated sla 
people 2? My mother died—here—on t}) 
very edge of this accursed quarry 
she looked around shudderingly H 
brought her here when she, Loo, W 
young, hardly older than I am now 
search for the opal. She laid me in t 
arms of my old nurse when he took li 
away, and she never came _ back \) 
it was that only I was left who mig 
find it for him. It was for this that 
had me taught to speak the tongue of tli 
dear good people who live here. It w 
for this that he brought masters to sho 
me music and singing, and the way 
gather little children about my knee a 
teach them to read from pictured books 
It was that he might bring me here ai 
set me to the task without exciting sus] 
cion. He brought me here—himself 
night, and explained to me in his cold a 
terrible way how I must search for t 


little round stones and break them w 
the hammer. He comes nightly to se 
whether I have been truly at work. Last 


night he called me with the strange, a 

ful call. I heard him in the cabin, wher 
I sat with the children, and I came 
Ah!” a long, quivering cry escaped her 
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d she buried her face again in her 
nds 

He had hardly heard her frantic out 
rst ol had made no effort 


nderstand her, conscious only ot an 


words. He 


rwhelming desire to take her in his 


s and soothe her out of the supersti 


is delusion, whatever it might be, into 
ch she had fallen 
There is a song of he went 
lifting her head ; ‘egarding him 
wild 


ner sang it 


eyes; ‘it sad when my 


sad as life and death even 


my baby ears tis weird and Strange 
en my nurse croons it yonder 
the far she 
shadows of t 1€ passion-vVine it 


the 


ly into a kind of rude rhy 


yonde r 
and wher waits for me in 
when master chants it 
‘ain, her voice 
irther than the 
mpanion 

‘Fateful and wondrous art 


scarcely reaching 


half-heedless ears of her 


thou, ) 
stars in 
the 
yea, 


long lidded 


shining Opal compeller of 
or ce 


dden 


tn, white 


mrses: of red gold in 
of 


bosome d, 


rock 
chambe re. wmoman 
with 
jes that speak passion 

Alas, thou art sealed in the 
f the mountain Hidden in 
is the JOY of thy shining 
forth can compel thee 
ecret 2 

Nay, before me I drive 

slave - gang, haired, with 
heeks that pallid Deep in the 
‘omb of the earth let them burrow ; they 
tlone have the power to conjure thee 

aie Leap from the matrix. my Beauty! 
The white from the depth of the 
yuarry hath fetched thee Mine enemy, 
iow in my hand lies thy heart-beat. Red 
gold, thou art mine; and woman, yea, 
coman, white bosomed., with long lidded 
eyes that speak passion 


wo 


womb 
roseate 
Who 
who master thy 


] } 
ditt 


the 
and 


white 
ta wry 


are 


slave 


She paused. ‘‘There is yet a stanza 
she said, ‘‘ but I—I She faltered, and 
1 rain of tears gushed from beneath her 
down drooped eyelids 

He was almost beside himself with love 
and compassion. He leaned toward her, 
drawing her hands from her and 
compelling her eyes to meet his. ‘‘ Atis.” 
he whispered, ‘“‘look atme. I love you 
lL love you!” 


face, 


As she drooped against his breast with 
a long-drawn, sobbing sigh, the hammer 
lying on the moss-grown ledge dropped 
over into the pit, slipped down between 
Vou. LXXX.—No. 475.—10 
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the weather-worn rocks, and rested out of 
sight in the bottom of the quarry 

When the hour came for t] 
of her little 


tain with 


ie gatherir 
tloc K he de SCeTICE’ he moun 
her It wi: he | Lime It 


was the be then 


finn 
together, he told 


a lover's careful: 


ng of 


ourney 
hen 


ner, caviv. n 


along the 
path sine had so olten traversed arone 
They stopped by the bow lde rW he re lie had 
once W 


atched her coming down 
wet 


dew-\ posy in his han 
‘How [hate Polly Ci 


he exclaimed p 


headed 
brats!” ien shi 
ave him 


turned at last to le 


They are 


not tow-headed at all.” she 
remon T 


l ttle o 


trated, seriously They 


are ce ir 


irls, and I love them—Jack Ho 


sweet and Strange the 
led ] ! 

sounded on her | ps 

Wel 


Diecky’s th 


Do vou 
over to | nele 
see them 


and you he 


as a sudden recollection 
* he eried 

me, Atla ?” Hle ca 

and drew 


Why, I 


He felt her long firm 


Siave! 


her toward 


ama king! 
Crow cold 


aos 
itighten ike manac his Wrists 


he spoke. Her eyes dilated, and a 
He fol 
The old 


was coming slow ly 


gray pallor Swe pl over her tace. 
lowed the 

Mexican, 
the 


direction of her gaze 
Don 


narrow 


Jose 
aiong 
the 
head w 


gether ; 


path iv from around 


spur of the mountain His shaggy 


as bent: his bushy brow 


s knit to 


his lips were moving silently 


his long arms swung loosely at his side. 


girl as he 
passed, and turned his deeply set eves for 


He looked impassively at the 


a second upon her companion A flame 


flash of 


imbness * 


leaped into them like a 
lightning A 
over John 


S idden 
eurious n crept 
Dene, and a 
in all his life he 


which 


sensation 
had never felt before—a 


sensation of abject, unreasoning, unrea 


him. It 
ine it, 
lowered evel ds 


sonable terror 
before he Don 
with went slowly 
his way, and disappeared behind a 
thick-set motte 

‘He Atla, the ashen 
gray in her cheeks fading to a rhastly 
white 


possessed was 


La wind 
rone coulda adel 


and 
Jose 
on 

of live-oak 


knows!” gasped 


‘* Knows what? 
bewildered 


Who 
Then, a vague 


gling into his brain, he 
he 


Dene asked, 
light strug 
exclaimed, ‘‘Is 
is Don José 














a te 


Don José is my master,” she whis 
hoarsely, glancing fearfully over 


“Oh, he 


Vadre de Dios, he 


pered 
her shou der knows!” she 
sO ybed wid y 
knows! 

He clasped her to his breast. soothing 
her with caresses and incoherent words. 

But listen, Atla,”’ he insisted at length: 

listen, vou absurd child Are vou really 
afraid of Don José? Is it because of the 


opal? If vou feel like this, why, let him 


nave I | 

At this she clung only the more fran 
Lica to m ‘Never! never!” she al 
most shrie d *“On! promise me that 
you Ww hide it from him Promis« 


promise 


| “ — > : Tr ] , 
il promise anything you like, 


my darling the replied ; *“put surely 
you ) that in this country at least 
no one 18 a Slave that vou can leave 


Don Jose if he is your cuardian What 
moment you wish [ 


will take you away mysell. Ah, when 


you are my wife he will not dare to 
( me near \ u 

She fted her face from his breast and 
cave him an eager, searching look. ‘* You 

uke me away ‘ she asked, breat!] 

es 

He gathered her more closely in his 
rms So far away, Atla, that he can 


When ?” she demanded, almost sharp 


: 
Now this very moment,” he re 
vonded, la lg ngiy, sweeping her a ste p 
or two forward 


But she repeated her question vet more 
ively When W ill it be to-night ; 


He looked at her, doubtful whether he 


Listen she continued, hurriedly 
clasping her hands about his arm: if 
you will take me away, let it be to-night 
Lam afraid of him Mother of God. how 
I am afraid To-night, Jack, if you will 

iet 1t be to-! { I will wait for vou 
iround the mountain in the edge of the 
ivap. D Lhe roc kK nm the snado [ 
will ha Huayrie there Oh, she is 
m eaut il creatur She will 
< ne to me if | ca her ever so li t 
1y | KnOW yvnere he hides ner wnen he 
( ? ttot Gap. and 11ts be 
yond the west ridge r the n idnight to 
creep up to the quarry. I will wait for 


you with Huayrie, and when it is night 


as soon as it is well night—you will 
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come for me, and you will take 
away.’ 

He covered her feverish lips with |] 
es Would he come ¢ 
All the blood in his heart leaped 
throbbed at the thought. ‘‘Do you 
derstand, Atla?’’? he said at last | 
this time to-morrow you will be my vw 


Oh, love and 


and we will be setting our faces t« 
England 
You will come?” she repeated, a ter 


color dawning upon her tear-wet che 
‘Yes, 1 will come.’ 
But you will not go to your ca 
Jack ? You must not go to your cal 
Promise me that too!’ she exclaimed 
struck by some new and terrify 
thought 
His mind 


already busied with plans for their fl 


He smiled indulgently. 


and he murmured some sort of asset 


th his lips upon hers And then s 
left him He watched her out of sig 


| 


At the last turn of the path she pause 


ind smiled back at him, waving a | 


idieu with her slender hand. 
He turned mechanically in the dir 


tion « his eabin, but halted perplexe: 


smiling at the recollection of the h 


promise he had given **But I will ke 
it,” he said to himself, tenderly a 


first promise made to my sweetheart 


Oh ves, I will keep it Lean send a] 
to Uncle Dicky from town; that wil 
just as well And he struck once m« 
into the trail and went up the mountain 
Toward nightfall he came out upon t 
point overlooking the valley. The wor 
elow was suffused with the serene 


Miles away the st 


diance of sunset 


ing little town shone like an enchante 


city, 1ts spires tipped with gvold, its win 
dows gleaming like many-colored jewels 


A young moon hung tenderly luminous 


in the western sky; above it a bank 

fleecy cloud was gathering; a flock 

wild- geese shaped their arrowy fl 

southward with sharp cries across 
] light. 

‘There's a norther behind that flock « 


SIOWLYN coming twi 


geese, and plenty of Uncle Dicky’s ra 
seed in that bank of cloud,’’ commente: 
the lonely watcher. 

Lights appeared at the store and tv 
kled here and there in the scatter 
ght inthe valley. H 

He cast o 


last long look around, and began the de 


It was ni 


heart gave a great bound. 


scent. 
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W hen he reached the foot of the moun 
1 to the shed 
Roland He threw 


e high-pommelled saddle on the horse's 


he ide his way quietly 


ere was stabled 


and buckled the girth rapidly and 
She was there by this time wait 


He putal 


hand 


‘him foot in the stirrup, 


Roland’s arched 


flashed 
mother's pie 


1 laid His on 


All at 


mind a thought 


once there across 


oft his 


e, lving in its tiny oval case his 


on 
behind him that 
which in all his life 
After 


She was 


ntel ne ieave 


a face 


ir Shadow ol 


never worn a frown for him ? 


vas not really a promise. 


lf erazed by some fear, 


or child 


of bh 


superstitious 
and touched the 
felt the handle of 
He walked rapidly 


He smiled 


is knife, and 
pistol in his belt. 
the field 


ross 


ud 


h ird beset not to shout 


the exultat that 

little garden patch he 
The 

hidden 


He 


vender leaf in the 


ton 


possessed 


him 


paused a 


sweet familiar perfume 


flowers moved him 


and 


stooped 


] 


plucked a 
irkness Its dewy 


orance brought before him a swift 


V 
He thrust it in 

The 
eaped 

He 
striking a 
the ‘ 
As he stepped again 


‘- 
n of his waiting bride 
s bosom and went into the cabin 
the 


barking joyously 


] 


lying threshold, | 


across 
» against him, 
the 
oht, and 
behind 


ound miniature without 


came out, shutting heavy 


him 


oor 


ito the garden path a misshapen form 
the 


ng-glory and cypress vines 


se tangled 
The dog 


which 


up from behind morn 


prane forward with a_ growl, 


hanged into a frightened whine. There 
vas no other outery, scarcely a struggle 


blade flashed 
thrice, and 


1 long keen the star 


ht, 


ward 


in 


i¢ once, twice. borne back 


by powerful sinewy arms, John 
Dene sank heavily to the ground, crush 
ne the late-blooming roses and the migi 

fall Don 
knife out of his victim’s breast with some 
difficulty, kneeling upon the body. Then, 


wit instinct, he pi inged his 


onette in his José drew the 


i 
} 


1 unerring 
hand in the breast pocket of the hunting 
It flashed 
ike a meteor in the darkness as he open 
loat 


it. Stooping still lower then, he fumbled 


shirt, and drew forth the opal. 


ed his palm for a second to upon 


o 


about the wound whence gushed 


a pal 
pitating stream of blood. Once, twice, 
thrice he buried his clinched hand in the 
warm red rivulet, letting it trickle slowly 
through his knotty fingers. 


THE OPAL. 


A kind of exultant sigh es ape d his lips 


as he stood erect. Then he glided stealth 
ily across the uneven field to the shed 
where Roland stood await 


ne his Maste) 


The upturned face of the 1 \ 
his 


od yr 
the 


haster gre 


whiter and whiter; imbs stiffened: a 
blood ming ed 


Eneli 


1m 


re eking 
the 


dog w 


warm 


breath of flowers 


atchi 


with 
The 


and moaned 


sh 
shivered 


} 


pe sSsessec 


beside |! 


ng 

ike a thing 

Around the 
ne 


spur of the mountain 
was wWaitil ie | 


Atla 
WW ¢ | ed brid e 
beside Huay 
laid her soft 
ner 


she held the je 


standing close 


in her hand, 
Now 


against 


rie and agalu he 
the 


playmate, and caressed her w 


cheek satin shoulder of 


ith svllables 


in an unknown and n langvuage 


isiCal 
the 
sponded with a half-breathed whinny of 
delight ma Huayt * she wl 
pered 


She laughed joyously when mare re 


yh, my 


he is comin: 


Down 


she 


she had forgotten 


at the Crawls’ cabin a 


ard Lhe 


, as 


stepped tow old Gran 


open aoor, 
the ec} 


had said, ‘* Lord, chile 


ny Crawls, sitting mney-corner, 


thet pe 


] " 
nueasure 


art 
to 


ye air 
and rosy thet it air a p mb | 
look at ye!” 


she breathed once 


Hu: 


is coming!” 


‘Oh, my avrie,’ 


more, ** le 

The 
soit 
to a hunter's 
Nearer it 
in tl 


feet treading 
tr 


on t} 


ota horse Ss 
Roland 


need, wa 


sound 


vy as only could ad, trained 


s i 


still air. 
came and swifter too, 
iat she 


\ second 
his rider had turned 


vrer 
lover's 
the horse 
the shadow of 

A long arm, 
lithe light 
swung her 


and read her WM pa- 


tience more and 


and 
the rock and had paused 


down - stretched, caught her 


form in its grip of steel, and 


i A terrible 


In a Strange, 


the saddle voice hissed in 


her ear a single sentence un 
couth 


ward on her breast 


tongue Her head drooped for 
Don José Sé ized the 
later 


fs flying west 


’s bridle and a moment 


mare 
the 

ward came echoing down the Gap on the 
of the coming 


rein, 


clatter of horses’ hoo 
first long shuddering wail 
norther. 

Now this was that strain of the Song of 
the Opal which Atla wist not how to sing 
to her lover that morning on the crest of 
Quarry Mountain: 

‘* Yea. thou art loosed from the womb 
of thy mother, rejoicing and lovely and 
proud, but not yet, not yet hast thou put 
thy strength Far 
shining but impotent art thou till thou 
comest from the blood bath ! 


on as a garment. 
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Thrice in the blood of thy Finder—his 
heart's blood—thrice must I bathe thee. 
my Opal, my Mistre 88, compeller of stars 
in their courses; of red gold in rock 
hidden chambers; of woman, yea, wo 
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man, white-bosomed, with long - lida 
eyes that speak passion ! 

Drink deep of the blood of the Wh 
Slave, my Beauty; drink dee Pp, and 
clothe thee with power as a garment ! 





ENRY SEYMOUR fancied he was a 
HH" realist Indeed, he was very much 
annoyed when his work was described by 
an art critic as idealistic, or when he was 
alluded to in the art columns as ‘‘a rising 
young artist quite out of place in the real 


istic cirele to which he affect 


ts to hye long 
But the bias of mind which prevented him 


from recognizing the real qualities in his 


, “oe 
own productions, equaily mnaderead him 


from accomplishing what was his present 


highest ambition—an accurate and realis 
ation of nature In common with 
the large majority of the young artists of 
the d LV, he studied two or three years In 
Europe, notably in Paris, where he learned 
to believe, or ancied he believed, that the 
most hopeful tendency of modern art con 
nination of all idea and all 


sentiment from the motive Of a picture, 


sisted in the « 


and the glorification of the naturalistic, 
and if I may say so, earthy qualities of the 
model 

After his return from the ateliers of 
Paris, meymout div ided his time bet wee n 
the apotheosis of rags and squalor and the 


the features of the Ne 
York banker, broker, or insurance presi- 


dent. with an occasional excursion into 
the field of female portraiture, which was 
opened to him through the large and in 


fluent il circle of friends and acquaint 


ances of his family. His efforts in this 
direction frequently resulted in popular 
and artistic success, and after a season or 


two gained for him a profitable and ex 


MILLET 


ceedingly agreeable line of. sitters. 

strange jumble of millionaires, bootblac 

society ladies, and begear-women covers 
the canvases that encumbered his stud 
The portraits went away in their turn, | 
the pictures, after brief absences at ex 

bitions, remained his own property, t 
fying to the practical worthlessness of 1 
encouragement of his comrades, vw 
would sniff his portraits of ladies a 
gentlemen, and prostrate themselves 

fore his studies of fwutter snipe. It mu 
be understood that no one of his artis 
clique disapproved of his painting soci 
portraits, for they all had adopted sor 
means of raining a livelihood outside « 
the spe cial line of art which they, in th 
mistaken zeal, believed to be the only ti 
Most of his comrad 
taught in the art schools of the city ; son 


and wort iy one. 
of the more fortunate ones conduct 
highly profitable private classes, wher 
an enormously extravagant price per s« 
son, they actively stimulated and encour 
aged the artistic illusions of wealtl 
young ladies, and helped them to acquil 
a superticial and dangerous facilit 
which, for a future mistress of a hous 


is the most useless accomplishment ima 
ein ible. 

Seymour was of an energetic and ent: 
prising turn of mind, and if it had m 
been for his unwavering devotion to 1] 
artistic creed, he would have speed 
made a wide reputation for himself as 


painter with an original and charming 
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talent. But accident of situation had ex 
sed him to the 
d the fever which seized him in 


contagion of realism, 
Paris 
is now kept alive, in a milder form to 
by association with the 
in New York had 


road the same time as himself 


sure. young 


ynters been 


After 


found his studio 


Who 


Oo seasons at home he 
10 small and inconvenient, and he turned 
stable in the spacious back yard of his 
of the 


into a 


iLners house, on cross streets 


iv Fifth Avenue, 
th a side and top ligh 


one 


fine studio 


~and transported 


ther his easels, his bric-a-brac, and the 


wes and penates of his Bohemian quar 
entered 
of 
as isolated and private 


of of 


rs The new studio w 


orte 


Aas 


DV a 


cochere at one side the house. 
und was therefore 

it stood in the centre ah acre 
Among the sitters who came to him in 
Miss Margaret \ 


Hoorn. the only daughter of a well 


new studio was an 
Known 
ilthy man, who had a stalwart pride in 
s Knickerbocker origin, and boasted gen 
before 


was not an ordi 


rations of opulent V Hoorns 


Miss Van 


ry society belle 


an 
Hoorn 


bul 


Ih. 


an intelligent, capa 


e, sensible girl, and a favorite no less for 
the charm of her personal character than 
yr a distinguished tvpe of face and figure, 


lich 


1e most worn and weary portrait-painter. 


would stimulate the ambition of 


Here, then, was Seymour's golden op 


portunity. He recognized it, and began 


to make the most of it by beginning: 


a 
rait of the young | a party d 
It had 


por 
ress, 


hitherto been istom to deny 


to his sitters the privy ile ve ot watching his 


its various Stages, Dut he was un 


in " { 
Hoorn’s request 


to refuse Miss Van 


VOrK 
4U1IC 


that she might be pe rmitted to see the 


portrait in Her desire to watch 


progress 


his work was excusable, because she had 


already taken lessons in painting, and 


really had some KnOoOW|Lé 
After the 


down on the divan 


“lee of technique. 


sat 


in) 


first sitting was over sh 


inder the large 


and chatted cheerfully an hour or 
th 


rrew rapidly as the si 


dow, 


more, is initiating an intimacy which 


ings went on 


painter, aS iong ne had his pailett 


as 
sitter 


tne 


his thumb, looked his 


as a 


p ire 


upon 


of an automaton, watched 


sort 


ner neckK and arms with 


it of 


and 


no con 


lines of 


scious feeling except th keen anxiety 


to reproduce their grace studied the 


mobile turn the 
curve of the eyelids with a single-minded 


of lips and the varying 


HEAD 


desire Lo catch something 


and fix it on the canvas 


But soon another element crept insensi 


bly in the relation between sitter and 


iong belt 


painter, and 
nized by 


re it Was reco 


either of them, became a potent 


Miss Van 


seymour 


factor in the growing problem 


Hoorn first began to question 


about his artistic creed, then showed an 


interest In his early life, thus encouraging 
the artist to talk about himself. She grew 


bold in criticising his work. and even 


modestly declared her disapproval of the 


confusion of his and occasionally 
of the 


femin 


gave to the arran objects a 


few of those skilfu ne touches 


which add an indefinable charm to any 


interior The artist, in his turn, sugvest 


: : 
ed DOOKS for her to read 
ed 


Opera 


t 


frequently join 


ner in he box at the Metropolitan 


house accompan ed her to p eture 
| Lo 


suited to 


and eve advised her as 


Ss most 
and 


inder the protection of that 


her complexion ire They were 


ali the while 


unwritten social law which grants a cer 


tain brief license to sitter and painter, 


which, like the freedom of picnic or an 


excursion party, usuail lasts no ionger 


than the conditions which make this free 
dom innocent and desiral 
‘* Mr. 


day, 
ject, 


le 


Sevmour said the sitter one 


why don’t you paint an ideal sub 


thing ciassica 


Miss \ 


oO the cone! 


por tical 


Hoorn, 


some or 


I’m a realist in 


1 
have come t 


Ision 
gan your portrait that I 
toc ypper pots and cabbaces 
** But 
cabdages, 
of 


sparkle with dew- 


no one cares tor 


even 1 


shee n 


burnished 
, 
| 


rop yf 


every something 


painter ought to paint 


Ssurtace o 


more than the 
‘* How about Vallo 
‘You 


lar ¢ 


know 
not nough 
preciate the w 
and the 


affected 


hnoage 
dashes 
have tried to ac 
tuit but | 


ways believe 


on 


1 
that 2ood ¢ 


ries 
mortalization 

‘** But there's ' 
** Raphael 
‘Vander Meer ae 


‘+ Ti 
Botticelli, 


sive 


sue 
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on went on, and at last ended 
ons on religion, po es, and art 
I are aeciaring Inwavering 
oOo? nal ews 
1S » the art Gaileries und to 
0 ‘ Museum ere often the 
( e flutters but although 
! mr thie ‘ ould con 
{ ( turbanes ol il SLi¢ 
wa D» il veTore hi 
e¢ in dea Loe ™ 
eS ( ciassica poet rom 
ind from moder writers 
na, a 1 fie S unabie to 
did e KnO Lhat he really 
Oo inv one of them Mean 
{ Ss col ed, and the por 
oa ead completion Sudden ty 
CO mn e suggested elf to 
! rw On e never kne 
quic remarked, ‘‘ Miss Van 
i ine to p nt a Me > 
1 some iat discouraged by 
s aisapproval oT his subject 
! ess warn defended his 
na i i thie more eloquent 
T List e Te I it she had rec 
enious compromise between 
1 realism He insisted tha 
yportions of her face had suggested 
et to him, and iS SO Serious In 
oO 1 it s Vas mn tus decree 
‘ tor S ¢ Ole ot notlve that 
vielded to J eager solicita 
sé ed to for the eves ind 


ame a rnoon he vent down-to n 
) Lhe clon Ss Where il nN nas 
! s,and reptiles were sold 
sort of depot, in fact, for the dime 
$ wa Strail menageries ind 
OX OF a dozen moccasin snakes 
irrived from the South He se 

S irietv on account of the ven 
ippearance of the small heads, the 
( ss of the bodies, and the 
ness of color of the mottled seales, in 
to make a close study of all the 
ristics of th s varietv of the ser 
He could in this way heighten the 


Dp? yposed to make be 


ie calm beauty of the woman's 


and the repulsiveness of the serpent 


He ordered the box to be sent to 


o the same afternoon, and spent 


in blocking out on the can 


rfaS a Charcoal § 


companied DY a 


vel \ pecran 


the time in the 


His first thought was for 


adie Monday 
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cetch of the he ad 
his mind 
he TO) 


the 


lowing dav was Sunday 


nignt a severe cold wave 


DiizzZarad OF unusua 


to sweep over thecity. | 


on M maday morning the artist 
round into the studio, and was s 1) 
‘ nd that the sno had LO 

rough the entiiator, and that t 
pera ( Vas very Ow not this 

e Tact that a fre had been ke 


'y nO means certain that they 
already frozen, he moved the | 

e tire, closed the ventilators int 
of the studio, opened the damper 
stove, and shook the grate, so as to 
e fire more bris \ 

It is the last da Miss Van H 
ouid sit DecauUse Shie¢ is alk t 
ompany her family to Florida for a 
eeks, and on this account she had pl 


sed to come eariler than usual 


mPevmour, ike all who we re not op 


the blizzard on that now me 


ive 
had no 1dea of the seve 


we storm which was r 


wine 


not surprised, therefore, at 


} the appear 


sitter shortly after nine o'¢ 
as usua DY 


dog. Miss \ 


more Charming ti 


Wis accompanied 
maid and 
Hoorn never 


that 


by her pug 


hooked 


she did at moment, for her che 


were ruddy with the cold, and her 
sparkled with the excitement of the di 
Do vou know.” she said. *‘ we « 


very near not getting here The di 


were so high that John 
to get 


as tor tne 


Was Scarcely a 


the horses through the street: a 


eold, | never felt any 


There, now, I do believe | 
and \ 


You 


she a 


| 
left my opera cloak at home 


nust finish the drapery to-day 
ave to run back and bring it,’ 
I don’t thi 


the w 


turning to her maid. 


the storm is as bad as it 


was 
does not sound so loud, at any rate 

The maid courageously set out on li 
walk, but before she crossed the aven 
was blown down, half smothered with t 
snow and half frozen, and was final y re 
cued by a policeman, who carried her int 
the basement of the house nearest, wl 
she was obliged to remain the larger pa 
of the day 

Meanwhile the artist and his sitter sa 


for a long time beside the fire, expectir 
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ie complex feeling of relief at es 


i 
: ; | 
cape from recent imminent danger and of 


eat present perplexity, ul and 


certainty 


eal 


ee 





They were now fairly besieged, and al 

: ul igh no harm could come to them in 

+ their present position, it Was by ho means 

, comfortal to sit perched on a narrow 

- oat ir, and is impossible to tell how 

} or whit thie ild be delivered from 
heir enemy 

\ strange and oppressive silence seemed 

to have come ove Lie hole ciby not so 

nue b SIIETICE perhaps, as sh UnUS i 

rn ting ofa the ordinary sounds of traf 

ne and activity The swish of the sleet 

iwalnst the vindow was almost continu 

i o but when t ceased for a moment 

| the is heard no rattie of the streets, 

no in ‘ I rse-cars no clatter of 

the elevated road Instead of these fa 

| miliar sounds, a e, deep, and ominous 

l. murmur filled the ain This was not a 

loud and heavy sound ke the roar of the 

ocean, nor yet shrill, like the rush and 

histiing of a gale ut hada peculiar low 


ind muftled quality that made a weird ace 


On of 


companiment to the dramatic situat 


the artist and sitter in the storm and ser 
pent beleaguered st ) 

There is a horrible faseination in 

itching t movements of the snakes as 
they restless lided from one part of the 
studio to anc er, the scales on their thick 
repulsive bodies vlistening in the strong 
light, and flas nga variety ofcolors. The 
st e was no red-hot, and the fire was 
roar | a In spite of the intense 
Cold OuUuls de e heat became oppressive 


it the height where they sat, and Miss 

Van Hoori hose nerves were much shak 

en by her fright, and kept in a flutter by 

e movements of the snakes below, began 

to fT | faint The house-servants had 

stane O rders never to nterrupt the 

ngs on any excuse until the artist 

: rang for luncheon [It was now half past 
eleven, and Seymour, despairing of the 

return of the maid, at last resolved to 





stop 


hout as loudly as possible, and to 


ant from opening the door by eall 
to him as he came along the pas 
- sage way He explained this plan to Miss 
Hoorn, and proceeded to shout and 
| with the f 


Hnatioo 


ill strength of his lungs 


He waited a few moments, but no sound 





at ¢ 1 1 | 
has ot ootsteps was heard and then he shout 
i} : 4:77 4} . 
: eda in and again Still the roaring of 
Ae rT the grumble of the storm, and 
qi 
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the 


oreeted 


hideous rustling of the snakes a 
At 


the noise of 


their eager ears last fe 
obliged to conclude that 
storm prevented his cries from rea 
the 

W hat 


as he was fanning Miss Van Hoorn w 


nouse 


to do next he did not know 


etter out of his pocket indeed with 
of her own notes to him he struck u 
1 plan of letting in air, and at the s 
tT 


ne attracting the attention ol 


tl SOLE 
When the brief faint turn had passed 
| limbed down to the shelf, gathers 
his tubes of 


color, and returned t 


perch After a few vigorous throws 
the heaviest tubes, he sucee eded in bre 
ing one of the panes of the large win 


and a tierce cust of wind blew upol 
To their great disappointment the « 

In the olass disclosed only Lhe ) 
Wal of thie opposite extension, and a 


] ] + 
wasted all his heavy ammunition 


could not break another 


pane highes 
indow He tried shouting ag 
ult 


Was 


Dub with no res 


The situation now worse than 


fore, for Miss Van Hoorn was in her *« 


ing dress and exposed to the free; 


draucht of a blizzard Seymour persu 


ed her to put on his velveteen jacket 


alter a few attempts, succeeded In teat 


down a curtain that from the ce¢ 


hung 
neg alongside the opening 1th the rool 
order to cast a shadow on the backgrout 
This he wrapped around both of the 
then sat and considered what to do n: 
No new plan, however, suggested its 
to either them. 


of They did 


much, tor they were too seriously occ 


not ta 


pied with the probiem of escape to wa 


words The single hand of the antig 
clock moved withagonizing slowness, a 
the pair sat there a long time in silene: 


shivering Once 
ot 
tion came over them, and they laughed 


little: | 


and was succeeded by 


despairing or twice 


sense the ludicrousness of 


their pos 


it their mirth was almost hvyst 


ical a greater a 
pression of spirits than before. Seymou 
had proposed several times to make a das 
for the door, but two or three of 


t 


Lilies 


the rep 
were aiways moving about betwee 
Miss Var 
Hoorn entreated him tearfully not to 

The cold Lo 


and Seymour soon noticed that the fi 


the easel 


and the entrance, and 


tempt it seemed 


iIncreast 


was burning itself out. This was a1 


source of anxiety, and neither of then 
cared to anticipate their sufferings on t! 


was right 


crawl, and those 
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The more we have in hand to count 


MICHAELMAS GOOs 


For time had spent himself in theft 


Of shillings grand and fine pence, 


And all the money I had left 
Wou d only come to ninepence 


But what of that The low amount 


foo paltry is to mope for 





The less remains to hope for 


Fair vouth itself is golden store, 
And hope the best cold beater 
Without desiring sixpence more, 
We passed the gates of Peter 
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‘ c Lnce é i 
t t hid I 
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ori care ipo iit 
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il Ss Lhe ra iV ¢ 
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ad l lan ay ru ( 
sand Lia na ies 1 
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elyve ( Wi ( Ba 1 
1 soul of them but du 
ime to @Gianc¢ it Va 
\ | 
I were \ oO } 
ud hut Ii lc d { 
my jacket off K¢ 
y ould Shatlte lene 
nnel ¢ lies ’ 
Llric Sit] ‘ aot 
( Cu I Ol 2 ( 
, { 
a ‘ o e shove 
i cj ind our da 
far t S I e trang 
l > more in ( ce 
hee i as trom a hie 
Iie hime? Pride a 
aespa and Wo 
o-edged S ord, to S 
ma S must the OaY 
heart remains at 
fast-time, how glum 
te S were threatening 
wy had our gwoose been 
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ir? Ulie 
i pa Ol pr 
ed me Tr 
sO He iven 1 pie 
! ne mig 
ia ho t 
tana ill 
not I 
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| i POO 
nes are ~ 
¢ Line ane 
nds Ss ifts 


two are tie Log 
ib. " te sweet. and ( 
My | ( Or adouble i 
t no mature isdom s§ 
\ sin ) Lale of call-l 
essing oO Cue or¢ Li¢ 
That beau S the rea 
il makes thie v< ada 
And S cle 
one or i Vy ¢« 
Be d it I confess 
Lic { a lang syne ol 
By sending yout address 
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years are fl 
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peer nd ster! wain r unly he was a 
ed i hal I Xpel ri¢ md discretion 
i tucked I'll take my sha ind 
t ttle off, sn said L sid 
fed and O1CE I see a-plenty to t 
l e ¢ ruc ifter lL vet you y ! 
Ol S ) mv ti | ( 
‘ . ' ; ert] 
ao LS Cit . ‘ ( } 
if 1 Ltep 2 ao Lreetl a tu 
Vou Ca iry 1t or n Cc 
‘ ch vous fit It 
i { Ol ¢ Ve in ‘ 
¢ ‘ vt ehted his oi | 
0 i i 
re ) If . ‘ et ( 
COUrSt l cr if | WV ¢ 
Foy sa é You're Ot th 
S | Live hie ( ¢ ee l 
ical > a-by you can havet vi 
con make you Visit l ( ( 
Por KeFt ( co " " ~ ! 
, é } tt n out to 
\\ i reaty I ( i you ma an 
Tit i ( I l ( rb l | M S | 
Not one o them | t Street Fren 
Lnn had SPlcClOUSLY () con 1 | 
nad no ( 1 tt i\ Vilh I 
t | is sto ng th some fri 
( . id a letter from so oO the : 
( { KS e, and they told hi vad ¢ 
n such d Mrs. Frencl es 
5 out of employment, an’ I sa Lo 
ppened self t [I should feel rea J 
in oa do for that Captain Ba He 
West t hie unts,and I ki t i 
Lhe ex i ho immer y 
it-niece You know somethin’ o fe, I d 
for Miss « ind the captain fait eamed 
ous hold never 4 called a hard mat ( t 
r one of like to give my orde ind | 
Ae it el tl If lu \ is omen-fo s 
ne down rote, they may have s¢ me fort n 
rers and orainary | had every Vv dde a | 
iown t cle woman in town here while Ann 
ian out dead, and my natura feelin’s l 
Then orked up | S¢ ” Nn d essed }) 
ened to smirkin’ and settin’ the nets to 
maker me when I was inan extremity [ ( 
n't give a kentle o’ spiled i 
ula ro ole on ’em. I ain't a ma ryin 
there’s once for all for ye und thi 
pathy sailor stepped toward the door with 
ise-Keep temper 
hn som | you ll write to the young we 
e, for sie si st to put off comin’ for a coup 
oO ou three weeks,” suggested Mrs. French 
s long This afternoon. maram said 
straight captain, as if it were the ay, ay, sil 
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hints were well-founded abo 


h’s determination to marry 


} yrought home from ] ( ~ 
oO ¢ tiny 1 good OOKII nn 
G etween the ows and nha 
Her ‘inine rivals insisted t 
‘ ( I old and s she n 
( ‘ ( = i i 5 € Cu 
ere ! s Trienc 
\ er asec vine ( 
¢ ( t l i ha Ve Lilie ea ( 
\ f oO1rdel a Lit eS 
> ‘ ad tf é OO ‘ IOWSHhID ¢ 1 
< 
in wqua ted i T ne 
Lswere ( S 
l s ee dal ed i ( ( 
a thie coltfee thie thou 
tin 1 >a 1 
I ( ( is sorry itl a 
hove it ell ©) SO ¢ e b 
occasiol it couldn t e undone 
l t e, t ainner iS al nco 
( } i ek wma 1 ‘ Host Kea ( 
Live ouse to compliment i ) ( 
. t ithe s Yr Of his nds 
! qu ( presse st rema 
2 I i nade ll St too n ( Oot an ¢ ¢ 
4 tel i GO l e ¢ rites l 
} P S 
7 | Kren laughed i 
( ethbing to tall i il S ¢ 
t ( Tee l 5 st you got il i\ 
» Ua 1 Asaph uked & i restore 
i ( a ma ¢ eC! 1 | ne ol I 
\\ n he wake p after solid a 
| ( er nap, Mrs. Fren her ¢ 
i t OO oO is cain S 1 Lnere 
( peen ho ¢« ! in Lo ¢ i¢ is St ¢ 
ao nt Ironts ~ 
t mne seat erseil bv the ndo 
pre naded to OK in the stre I ( 
oO ok his newspaper at an 
| 1 lt iS eariv Septem vel und flies 
Cc V persiste! pomeho his hap 
not entirely re reshed |] n,and | a 
\ edi fis NOoOUSe-Kee pel Vilh somethin 
iC l aisappro 
na I want to talk th vou a it so 
ree thing,sir,”’ said Mrs. French 
LO mehes going to raise ier p 
captain grumbled to hims« W 
en speak out, cant ye, maam he said 
ied You KHOW I've peen sayin’ a i al 
the that vou ought to get your niece 
the She’s my great-niece,” blew thi 
ere ta in’ I don’t know as I want h 
ine The awful certainty came upon him 
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i t ip 
i t ) ] | ( ST) Sé Cl 
' Mere ntime | ur with 
' 
"4 ) 2 nH ‘ S ad 
( i t of Mrs. Hannah, J 
! it Bi Ha Ane 
Lit ! l m tlie mangquetltl si 
thie r mg eC ed ‘ 
] ret] Led that ¢ ! ao \ 
Miss Hanna irrendered to sentiment 
i i th ini { ( J \ hia 
i ‘ or ¢ en | ord to 
: ( Line nai 
; | s ( Lin i whtrul nar 
to sist of Miss Hannah to the 
grentier ¢ ) van L ink tiie n l 
hess ¢ Live occasion | rist 
mas, th Lim iS sentiment, and thie 
, Dowel nent 1 never n ! I ippily 
aiis I lan on the annual irrence 
( e ore ) i Th evere mento! 
l thie i l e ot the di ence littie 
thought ) a is Ul reach of her 
re iK¢ hnliment to hich She 
C e no larter, as dept Lin the plea 
nand Armin ul Henrietta Temp vas 
p thre eetest ibstance of human life 
ana terat ( 
(hristmas norning 1 soon dawn 
Cail © ¢ rmurnmur ot littie voices 
rer 1 the lingering day rr’e ik, and 
1 ir b re rht curious little fin 
tou ind test the distended 
sto ' i onder and joy lhe sun 
\ 1) Lu versal friendly grreet 
Ing S Se 4 ( 1r'é i tL hoil iv.,a gen 
eral npulse ¢ 1 Osit i. feeling of 


1; ‘ r da n vear Yet evervthing 

1 , 

i oO this dav is apparentl inchanged, 

i \ orms id aspects are familiar. But 

} : they ‘ 1 | e trans ired some 

: kindly unection has touched the eyes 
peome well-spru of sympathy has open 


ed in the heart Shall we begin the day 

el 1a solemn service of Milton’s ‘* Nativ 

; | or the Bible story of the manger and 
% I star, or intone a Christmas carol, or 


legend, or a tale 





\ Chitur’s Easy Cha 





rom vesterda Why did we get upt 
1 rou ours ago lot un © 

1 the ens of a vy aa 
to-day th fe ne of rest ar ‘ 
ID wd spiritual refreshment 
i holiday of the sou It is due to 
t philosopners ca Lhe } er O t 
ition It Ss the re nbrance ¢ ( 
Sim i ai S aavs oF thie Wa le 
of b e mornings among ie A 
t southern descent to Como, to |] 
rano, to Iso i B la nigh Gavs oOo 
\ in Rome mornings of May a 
Capri and the Blue Grotto: days of H: 

tta ix ipl Ih Lilie a hee oT 1 
temple at Phila, of the Sphynx, a d 
calm - f: i guardians of Abou -Simbe 
thie rreat holiday reealls all other 
aqavs as the thrill of one stretcned ¢ 
quickens ali the others to mus 

But it has its own asso ns a 
The new Christmas is but one bead u 
the rosary, and counting that, we tell 
the rest There is no day mor ele 
in the year. Of course the Easy Cha 
means, as thie vise readet indersta 


regular holidays that con 


with every vear and are duly ent 
upon the calendar There are, i 


ular days that may be ea 
The 


hich the present reader 


other partie 


more welcome day. 


for 


clerical friend to hold himself 


ness, a date which is eng 
gold ring, a day which is pe 


but massive 


f ; 


imed in memory with the blossom ol 


orange Or another day, when the lor 


India, a 


with him, and lifting ou 


absent uncle returned from 


aining 


table 


Kind that appear in 


upon 


plate at behold! a little documen 


ot the old novels ai 


upon the stage 
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